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ABSTRACT 


WOUNDED PRISONERS: A COGNITIVE THERAPUTIC APPROACH TO 
BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION TO BRING ABOUT INTERNAL HEALING AMONG 
INMATES 


by 
Alberta McLaughlin 


United Theological Seminary, 2013 


Mentors 
Angela D. Washington, D.Min. 
Donnell J. Moore, D.Min. 


This project focuses on research being conducted by a prison chaplain in a North 
Carolina maximum high security prison. Using a cognitive therapeutic approach, this 
project will focus on reducing infractions within the prison system through individual 
transformation. To accomplish this, the project will focus on a group of prisoners that 
will be engage in a twelve-week program designed to renew their minds. The Mixed 
method will be used to analyze data after the completion of a series of Life Skill Classes 
designed by the Department of Correction. This successful model is able to be replicated 


in any corrections facility. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This project focused on incarcerated individuals who as a result of their actions 


become themselves wounded prisoners. These individual usually serve long prison 


: “sentences ina maximum correctional institution. The researcher directly focuses on this 
population through her contextual ministry as a prison chaplain. To understand her role 
more clearly, the words of Michal Smith, Sr. may prove helpful. In his article, Keeping a 
Positive Attitude in a Negative Environment, he gives a clear definition of the ministry 
role of a prison chaplain when he says, 


A prison chaplain seeks to bring ministry into one of the most 
challenging environments in our society. The prison environment’s 
nature is to promote suspicion, isolation, lack of trust, deprivation, 
punishment, controlled behavior, lack of privacy, regimented 
routines, and submission to authority to name a few. A chaplain 
seeks to bring mercy into the midst of justice in hope there will be 
some redemptive outcome. The challenge of bringing ministry into 
the prison environment requires a spiritual fortitude that goes 
beyond the nonm in the church. A chaplain is clinically trained by 
the Association of Clinical Pastoral Education and is a person who 
is called of God to a special environment where security and safety 
are most important.’ 


The prison environment has been described in many ways. Note the description 
by Lennie Spitale, “Imagine a land where children are forbidden, where playgrounds are 


never built, where the laughter of little voices is never carried upon the air. Picture, if you 


Michael Smith, Keeping A Positive Attitude in a Negative Environment (Department of 
Correction, NC: Federal Bureau of Prisons, 2011). 


will a horizon of blue sky and cold, gray cement in all directions, punctuated only by an 
occasional treetop that can never be touched or climbed.” 

Chapter one chronicles the life of the author from early childhood through present 
day. It includes her spiritual journey and her call to ministry. Chapter One also features 
the writer’s context. Information regarding the demographics of the prison and its general 
location are cited. Also, a historical analysis of the context is provided. These sections 
provide a painted backdrop for the synergy that is included in the third section of Chapter 
One. This section highlights how the author’s life journey has prepared her for this 
challenge in her current context. 

Chapter two examines the State of the Art in this Ministry Model. Several works 
are cited listing various experts and scholars views and ideologies related to inmate 
behavior and state of mind. 

Chapter three provides the foundations on which this project is based. The first 
section focuses on biblical foundations. Examples from both the Old and New Testament 
are cited to support the writer’s argument. In section two of this chapter, a historical basis 
for therapeutic behavior modification and revitalization and inmate life is established. 
Lastly, section three offers theoretical foundations based on the various works of several 
authorities on the matter of healthy incarcerations. 

Chapter four describes the methodology that emerged as a result of action 
research. It includes an explanation of different studies and surveys that were used in the 
project. This chapter explores the different tools used during the course of the ministry 
project and provides measures to evaluate the outcomes. 


*Lennie Spitale, Prison Ministry: Understanding the Prison Culture Inside and Out (Broadman & 
Holman Publishers, Nashville, TN, 2002), 7. 


Chapter five lists the findings and results of this project. It provides a record of 
survey analyses, what tools were implemented, and what gains were achieved. Evidence 
of the dynamics set in motion by the ministry project that have effected positive changes 
presently, but will have exponential results, as the methodology is further applied in this 
context. 

Finally, chapter six presents a reflection, summanization, and critique of the 
ministry project. Recommendations for adjustments to the methodology are included as 
well as personal reflections on the overall journey. The project concludes with 


appendixes that appropriately support the works contained within this ministry project. 


CHAPTER ONE 
MINISTRY FOCUS 


Many people sit in the church every Sunday looking for freedom, peace, love, 


kindness, and a place to escape from the hell they are experiencing at home. Many people 
find that sense of pride and security in the church. The writer’s story is a journey of her 
discovering the hand of God in her life outside of the church. Through exploring abuses 
such as molestation, rape, domestic violence, and pill overdose, one can gain a greater 
understanding of forgiveness toward both self and others while engaging in her spiritual 
journey. In digesting this story, the writer anticipates one to gain a concept of the 
attributes of God-which became transformative throughout her life experiences. Theses 
encounters with God gave her the compassion, forgiveness and love to endure the most 
painful times in her life. 

Although born in New York, the writer spent her early childhood growing up in 
Trenton, New Jersey. Growing up with a divorced mother, she experienced abuse in the 
home where she sought God for protection. She lived near her maternal grandparents, 
who played a significant role in her life spiritually. She and her siblings learned to be 
independent at a very young age. They grew up in a neighborhood that was close-knit. It 
was like one big family. She and her sister shared the same bedroom. They both learned 


their bedtime prayers from their mother, which gave her first introduction to God. 


Through saying her bedtime prayers, she gained her first understanding of God as 
a protector. Even though she felt God was invisible, throughout time she continued to 
pray for safety throughout the night. Prayer time gave her the opportunity to ask her 
mother theological questions such as "Who is God?" and "Why do we pray?” Her mother 
would always respond, "God is the creator of the world and God created you and me." 
She would go on to say that she can always talk to God and ask God anything. On specia) — 
occasions, such as Christmas and birthdays, she would ask God for toys, such as dolls 
and books. One-day, the writer’s mother gave her a children's Bible that she still 
cherishes today because it gave her a second theological perspective of God as a 
caregiver and one who answers prayers. Adopting this theology at an early age allowed 
her spirituality to evolve from seeing God as a protector to include caregiving. 

The family visited her grandparents occasionally. On those visits she attended 
church with her grandmother. The writer’s grandmother was an usher in the church. This 
was the place where she enjoyed hearing her grandmother’s choir and preacher, whom 
she felt was a close friend of God, therefore, God must be visible. In her mind the church 
was Heaven, the choir members were angels, and the preacher was a close friend of God. 

During the times she was not at her grandparent’s house, she spent time with her 
friends playing in an actual coal mine. The coal mine was in the back of the wnter’s 
apartment building down the railroad track and over the bridge. It was a forbidden place 
with a no trespassing sign posted. This was where the writer experienced being molested 
by one of her older female playmates. 

The writer no longer liked going to the coal mine to play with her friends. She 


became frightened to cross the bridge on the railroad tracks because she knew it was 


dangerous on the other side. The wniter carried that pain with her for many years. The 
apartment in which she lived became a safe-haven and sanctuary because she experienced 
the comfort of God. The writer believed God was not at the coal mine, only in her home. 
At night she would speak only to God about what was happening to her during the day 
because she had grown a trust with God. 

After spending her early school years in Trenton, New Jersey, her mother 
relocated the family to New York. They lived in a two-bedroom apartment within 
walking distance of Prospect Park. They shared a lot of happy times in Brooklyn. 

On Sundays she spent the moming in Sunday school at the nearby church where 
she began to engage in conversations about Jesus and to obtain Christian morals. Her 
theology had begun to be shaped as she read the stories of the Bible. She learned that the 
story of Moses and the Ten Commandments was a guideline of how one should live. She 
also learned about the birth of Jesus and his ministry. A significant lesson for her was 
Jesus journey and how it applied to her life as a youth. This taught her to be a loving 
person and to be caring toward her friends. Sunday school lessons also taught her how to 
have compassion and how to be helpful to people she did not know. Since this had been 
instilled in her as a youth, she still lives these lessons today. 

During the spring months in their times living near Prospect Park she would go 
with her family and friends to ride the carousel in the park. This was one of her favorite 
parts of the day, as it was a new Spiritual experience for her. She engaged in God’s 
beauty through visiting the lake and riding on the rowboats. Through this, she felt a 
spiritual connection with God. The park was a place where she enjoyed the smell of 


flowers and trees and where she breathed the air of God. Her faith was being formed in 


the beauty of God's nature. Through these experiences drew closer to God. She felt the 
presence of God in the sounds of nature in the air, and she believed this comfort was only 
from God. The chirping of the birds was the sound of happiness because it reminded her 
of the voices of children and youth playing. 

Several years later, her mother married again. Afterwards they moved into her 


new husband's condo, which was on the twenty-first floor. She does recall being scared to 








walk alone in this huge building when coming home from school. Her happiness tumed 
into sadness because living in this condo with her stepfather is where she experienced the 
second molestation. This began with him fondling her. She never shared what happened 
to her because her stepfather threatened her. She was really afraid to be left alone in the 
house with her stepfather. 

Eventually the family moved out of the condo and into a two-bedroom 
townhouse. The molestation did not stop and progressed to sexual penetration. This 
experience began to affect her in her schoolwork and her behavior. Dunng this time she 
and her sister shared a room with twin beds and an end table between them with a lamp 
on it. The room was painted lavender and they had purple curtains and a purple garbage 
can. Although purple is the color of royalty in the Christian community, she is not too 
fond of the color because of her hormfic experience in that room. Purple did not represent 
liberation for her; it represented bondage. 

The abuse continued and eventually her family purchased a larger home in New 
York. The writer was frightened because it gave her stepfather more freedom to creep 
into her bedroom. She no longer shared a bedroom with her sister because she had her 


own room. This house was a prison that had kept her in bondage, but across the street 


was a small community church that was the place where she found her liberation. At that 
time, the writer saw God as only existing in church and not in her home. She attended the 
prayer night services. She would pray to God to save her from the danger she faced living 
in the big house of darkness and despair across the street. 


One evening, later in her life, she raced down the steps of her home and rushed 


into her mother's bedroom where she was lying down watching television. The writer told 


her mother the story of being abused by her stepfather. Immediately her mother 
approached her stepfather and banished him from her life forever. The writer felt safe in 
her mother’s arms. This was a significant time of her experiencing God answering her 
prayers. 

The writer was now enrolled in high school and was beginning to focus on her 
career. At the age of fifteen she and her family were attending church on a regular basis. 
This was a new experience for her. She began to see God’s role in keeping families 
together. She became active in the church and continued living her life as a happy young 
adult. 

As a young adult, the wnter began a relationship with a young man who was three 
years older while she was attending high school. After several years in the relationship 
she began to fall out of fellowship with God. She no longer attended church services. Her 
life became engulfed in hanging out only with this new man. 

In retrospect, the writer realized that he had become the Good Samaritan in her 
life and perhaps he served as a tangible god to her. Later on in life she had two wonderful 
children with him out of wedlock. She.felt safe and secure with this young man from the 


beginning of their relationship. Feeling safe and secure, she began to share her most inner 


and dark secrets with him, just as she had done with God. As she previously stated, he 
had become the God in her life, the person whom she could trust and confide her inner 
most stories. Through this relationship she discovered that she could trust and love 
someone. 


However, she can now see that she really was not healing from the abuse, she was 


hiding from it. Needless to say, since she did not get healing after going through such a 


horrendous time in her life, she allowed this new relationship to become abusive. The 
young man struck her on several occasions. After thinking she was free of pain she was 
faced with being abused by the man she loved. She thought he was her hero and she was 
safe with him, but she was wrong. 

One day all the laughter turned to darkness; the writer began to fear him because 
of the control factor that played in his life. It all began with a smack to the face and then 
stages of licks that went across her body. Several years went by and despite all the abuse 
they still had children together. 

As time proceeded she experienced being stomped on and receiving blows to her 
head that sometimes would knock her out for a few seconds. She began to play the role 
all over again, lying in the bed and praying to God to get her out of danger. Her prayers 
were cries out to the Lord, O’ where are you God: I need you to save me once again. The 
writer views of God began to evolve as God being a Savior. 

However, as time passed by, the writer escaped the relationship and never 
returned. She was now a single parent in her early twenties. She became active in the 


church once again but this time she had her children who were involved in the church as 


10 


well. The children sang in the choir and her daughter was an usher just like her 
grandmother. 

The writer’s circle of friends was struggling single parents. She and her friends 
shared in helping one another and strengthening each other. They all belonged to the faith 
community as well. The women’s ministry within churches is where they would gather on 
many occasions and share some of their innermost sacred stories, but she was afraid to 
share her childhood trauma because she did not want anyone to judge her mother. She 
was her mother’s protector at this time, just as she had seen God as her protector in her 
early childhood when God kept a shield of protection over her. She did not want anyone 
to find out who she really was and she carried that same attitude in regards to protecting 
her mother. This is where she had gained some sort of control that made her feel good. 

Later on in the writer’s life her childhood traumas began to surface and take a 
strong affect on her. She was in her late twenties. It was like a cancer eating her internal 
self. She began to act out with anger, such as, being argumentative with people because 
she was always looking to control any situation in which she found herself. This had 
gotten outrageous because she did not understand her anger at the time. One night she 
decided to pray to God to protect her children and then she took an overdose of pills. She 
was within one hour of death knocking at her door. 

The writer woke up in the Intensive Care Unit and that was where she finally 
decided she needed help and she decided to seek professional counseling. This was the 
first step toward empowering herself and it played a vital and positive role in her life. She 
was able to discuss what she was feeling and not be judged. As a result, the walls of fear 


were torn down and dunng this time she heard the voice of God while resting one 
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summer night. This is when she had her first encounter with God speaking to her and it 
changed her life completely. She had never heard God speak to her before; all the other 
times God had protected her, but this time it was astounding to hear the voice of God. 
This was an encounter with God in which she submitted herself unto the Lord. 

It happened as she was resting on a hot summer night. She drifted into a sleep and 
had a dream that seemed real. There were angels all around her bed and a beaming bright 
light. She will never forget the question that she asked Jesus: "Can I get in the gates of 
Heaven?" Jesus replied, "No, my child you have work to get into the Kingdom of God." 
When she woke up the next day she could not believe what had appeared to her in her 
sleep. Therefore, she would not share it with anyone, but for many years she pondered the 
words that were spoken. She just did not understand what the kingdom of God was, or 
what work she must do. Oh yes, she was strongly confused and shaken in her spirit. 

In retrospect of her experience with God speaking to her in a dream, the wniter 
believes dreams are a key component and also an attribute of God. She thought 
communication with God was only through prayers. After being released from the 
hospital, she continued counseling and seeking out her calling by attending church in 
Brooklyn under the tutelage of Dr. Johnny Ray Youngblood. As her children entered 
their early teenage years, she enrolled her daughter in a private boarding school. A year 
later her son was enrolled in the same school because he was lonely and missing his 
sister; they were very close to each other. She made a dramatic change by moving from a 
diverse community to a community that was rough and made up of Latinos and African 
Americans. She was delighted to enroll her children in the boarding school because of her 


fear of them living in that community. She could no longer afford the expenses of the 
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community in which she grew up and lived for many years. This new community was 
filled with gangs and at night you could hear gunshots as if it were fireworks on the 4" of 
July. 

Eventually, after her children went to a boarding school in North Carolina, she 
left the community of Brooklyn and moved into a house with her girlfriend, Rebecca, 
who played a significant role in her life. She helped her earn her education and she did 
not have to pay her any rent to live because she knew her expenses associated with her 
children being in boarding school. In return of her being such a great asset in her life, she 
managed to save some money and take Rebecca on a cruise to the Bahamas. She and 
Rebecca had a wonderful time because it was the first time either of them had been on a 
cruise. Rebecca was Filipino and she learmed a lot about her culture. Although Rebecca 
was Catholic and she was Protestant, they shared conversations about their views of God. 
Sometimes on special occasions they both would attend services to support one another. 

She continued seeking out her calling and worshipping God in the Baptist church 
setting. This mega-church is where she became a major leader within the women’s 
ministry under the tutelage of Dr. Youngblood. She was taught about different faith 
beliefs in smaller classroom settings, and Dr. Youngblood would encourage people to 
further their education and begin to view God with a big G. What does that mean? This 
clearly means God is bigger than the theology we typically learn. God is a God of all 
faiths. Through her personal reflection, she began to understand this by seeing people 
through the eyes of God and having a heart that always pours out the fruits of the spirit. 

By engaging in various ministries and biblical studies, something was happening 


within her. She became geared toward advocate work and crisis counseling and began 
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moving out of the corporate setting in which she worked. Though she did not know what 
was happening to her, within her spirit she strongly felt she was doing something morally 
correct. There was something inside of her that felt the need to help the world. The need 
was to reach out into communities and help broken spirits. Her past had begun to form 
and shape what she was becoming: a new human in Christ. She knew God and had 
experienced God, and now she needed guidance. She enrolled in New York Theological 
Seminary to help her discern her calling and her gifts. For two years in this setting she 
wrestled with the thought of preaching the gospel. She was not quite sure if it was just an 
encounter she had with God. As time proceeded to move forward she matured in the 
knowledge of God and, studying under the tutelage of some great professors at New York 
Theological Seminary, she became enlightened to help her discern her calling in the year 
of 2000. She struggled for many years and 2000 was the year she accepted the invitation 
to discern her calling. She had still never accepted what God had called her to do. 
Perhaps, she was still a work in progress. 

Her new role was that of chaplain. In this role she became a crisis counselor, 
working with abused men and women, as well as rape survivors. She worked with a 
program called Sexual Assault Violence Intervention (SAVI) out of Mt. Sinai Hospital in 
New York. This enabled her to reach her own needs along with helping others in their 
time of crisis. It reached her own needs because it gave her fulfillment and a sense of joy 
to empower the brokenness of a person's spirit. She realized this sense of joy had come 
out of her own brokenness and loneliness. Somehow her caring and compassion came 


from her own story and has shaped and formed her today. 
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Engaging in work as a crisis counselor allowed her to serve as an advocate within 
the boroughs of New York City. She did advocacy work for SAVI within public and 
private schools, police stations, and churches of all faith communities. During the spring 
and summer months she set up exhibits at festivals and hospitals. It was such a rewarding 
and enriching experience to help the lives of God’s people. 

In addition to learning and discerning her calling at New York Theological 
Seminary, one professor, Dr. Moody, played a vital role in her life. She was the angel 
who gave her the direction of going forth and keeping the faith. She taught her through 
counseling sessions and women's studies in class. On one occasion she sat her down in 
her office and encouraged her to go to college for a four-year degree. At that time she 
only had a two-year degree in Business Administration because her dream as a child was 
to become an Executive Administrator for Morgan Stanley, a top firm in New York City. 

Dr. Moody began to encourage her to continue to go forth in her education. She 
stated, “God will continue to reveal as you journey through.” She was not very confident 
because in her family system there were no members who had graduated from a four-year 
college to encourage or to set a path for her. Her mother had three sisters and her oldest 
sister had five children, none of which had a high school diploma. The second to the 
oldest sister had one child with a high school diploma. Her youngest sister had one child 
who had a high school diploma and college education. Out of her siblings, her brother did 
not graduate from high school and her sister had a two-year degree. So, attending a four- 
year college was quite foreign in her family. She continued to share her thoughts and 
experiences with Dr. Moody who continued to empower her until eventually she enrolled 


in the College of New Rochelle, New York. She had consulted with her pastor, 
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Dr. Youngblood, about furthering her education and she knew he would empower her 
because he encouraged people from his pulpit to read and get an education. 

However, Dr. Youngblood knew she was attending New York Theological 
Seminary and that she was also a leader within the church setting. He told her how 
education would be important in staying balanced. These words carried a long way 
throughout her life. During her undergraduate studies she concentrated in the area of 
psychology, which she had embraced in such a loving way because it gave her a greater 
understanding of the lives of God’s people. She was the first one in her family to earn a 
four-year degree. She became a chain breaker within her family. Her children were very 
proud of her. She had become a living testimony that seeking professional counseling 
should not be taboo in the African-American family and healing can take place for the 
good. She had become strengthened as she broke the chains of silence within her family. 
The silence of being a survivor of rape and domestic abuse had become a toxin within her 
spirit and she had to break many links of the chain within her family to heal in a healthy 
way. It was her faith in God that strengthened and helped her along the way. 

As she continued to work with the lives of God’s people, she decided to take 
another step within the hospital setting and she became a volunteer chaplain at Brookdale 
Hospital in Brooklyn. To do so she had to take a six-week training class within the 
hospital and then she was released to do some of the work required of a chaplain. She 
began to engage with different faith communities and one of the biggest tasks of her life 
was to learn how to shut down her own ways of thinking and her own judgments, and 
learn how to engage and empower others in their own faith and journey. That was quite 


hard to do, but as she walked through the journey of loving God’s people, she grew 
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within her spirit to see God in a bigger picture. God was no longer the God of the Baptist 
Church. She began to view God more and more as being a mystery, but knowing in her 
theology that there is only one God. Her theology began to take a new shape as she began 
to understand many different faith beliefs connecting to monotheism. It was recognizing 
diversity within the church and understanding God’s people as one, but with different 
faith beliefs. Her theology began to be shaped around free will and the freedom to act on 
any faith belief one feels to connect to God. 

At first she did not want to express her theology outside an academic setting 
because she thought people would think she was weird, but through the academic setting 
she eventually learned that it was okay for someone not to agree with her and that she did 
not have to agree with them. This belief was supported by her belief in freewill and that 
freewill is having the freedom to act upon one's belief. 

As noted above, she graduated from a four-year college and decided to relocate to 
North Carolina and attend Shaw University Divinity School to earn a Master of Divinity 
degree and continue to become a chaplain. She heard the voice of Dr. Youngblood in her 
ear telling her to stay balanced. So, she decided to work for the Department of Correction 
as a correctional officer. She had put on the full armor of God and geared herself up to 
meet the other side of the world. This was challenging for her but she needed balance and 
also had unanswered questions. In doing so, she learned most of these people who are 
abusers are victims of abuse as well. This was a journey for her in seeing God in the 
midst of their lives as criminals. Perhaps she did not think that existed because she just 
connected criminals with Satan. She became sad in her spirit because for many years she 


could not see them as being victims; she could only see them as being bad guys. She 
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became the suffering servant spending time in the prison setting. She learned that when 
Jesus told us to love our neighbor, Jesus did not choose a certain group. 

She grasped this concept and as time drifted by she continued her studies, while 
working as a correctional officer. These experiences led her to feel whole because she 
engaged in the lives of prisoners. These individuals victimized someone’s life because 
many of their lives were victimized. She learned the power of forgiveness and loving thy 
neighbor as herself. She learned criminals are people with a painful personal story. This 
instilled compassion within herself. She began to see them as broken vessels during the 
time of her own abused. She found that in some capacity they have similarities in their 
stories of abuse and of loving God. When she watched them praise God, it brought to 
mind the suffering servant. She was once broken and with healing, God had brought joy 
within her life. She saw the glow and smiles upon their faces when they sang, prayed and 
sometimes when they listen to her preach the gospel. She saw the reflection of herself and 
she had also learned the power of one of the greatest commandments: to love thy 
neighbor. In the midst of their crime she can still salute the divinity inside them and 
continue to show compassion, forgiveness and love. 

After she completed her Master of Divinity, she enrolled in Clinical Pastoral 
Education to further her studies as a clinician of pastoral care. At first she did not think 
this path would take her on a joumey of getting inside of herself and looking in the 
mirror, but she realized she still had some residue that needed to be cleaned up. One of 
the magnificent things she did was to dispose of the little purple garbage can that had 
traveled with her each time she relocated. This transformation allowed her to see the 


color of purple in a positive light, which represented the place where much of her abuse 
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occurred. One day her boyfriend carried the garbage can to the dumpster after she told 
him her personal story and they celebrated her freedom. She realized she was no longer in 
bondage to her stepfather and she has forgiven him for abusing her, which was another 
celebration. 

In her current role as a prison chaplain, she now appreciates meeting and hearing 
the stories of prisoners. She is an ordained minister in the United Church of Christ and 
also a chaplain in the hospital. As she provides pastoral care she continue to seek 
professional counseling in her journey of faith and she sees herself as that suffering 
servant who once was at the hand of abuse but now can proclaim and give back to a 


community of abusers. It all began with compassion, forgiveness and love. 


Maury Correctional Institution 


Greenville, North Carolina, located in the North Central Costal Plain of Eastern 
North Carolina. For over a century Greenville was only recognized as being an important 
tobacco market and the home of a small college. Over the years the area grew and in 
2008, Greenville was listed as the tenth largest city in North Carolina and was named one 
of the nation’s 100 best communities for young people by the America’s Promise 
Alliance. ' 

Greenville is the county seat of Pitt County and the hub of North Carolina’s 


Tidewater and Coastal Plain. In 2010 Greenville was ranked in the top ten of the nations 


‘America’s Promise Alliance, “2008 100 Best Communities for Young People,” http://www. 
americasp romise. org/News-and-Events/News-and-Features/APB-2008/APB-2 (accessed Apr 22, 2011). 
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best places for business and careers by Forbes magazine.” In 2009 the estimated 
population of North Carolina was 9,380,884 people, with the estimated population of 
Greenville in 2006 being 72,052 people.* Greenville is known for its diversity and growth 
in faith communities, which predominately consists of Protestant Christians. These 
include Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Disciples of Christ, Episcopalians, 
Anglicans, and Roman Catholics.* Over the years the Jewish community has continued to 
grow, and in 2010, the first African-American female rabbi in the United States, Alysa 
Stanton, led it. 

Vital to the writer's current ministry is that according to city data research in 
Greenville, North Carolina, there were 137 sex offenders living in the area as of April 
2010. The ratio of the number of residents in Greenville to the number of sex offenders is 
597 to one.° This information is particularly useful to the writer as she has past 
experiences of being sexually abused. 

As chaplain, the writer travels thirty-nine miles one way to Hookerton, North 
Carolina to her place of employment; a maximum security prison. According to the 2000 
United States Census, Hookerton had 467 residents and a total area of 0.3 square miles 


(0.8); all of it land.° According to the same research there were two-registered sex 


*Forbes Magazine, “2008 Bes Places for Business and Careers,” http:/Avww.forbes.com/klists/ 
2008/ bestplaces08 _Greenville-NC_6093.html (accessed Apr 22, 2011). 


North Carolina Quick Facts, “US Census Bureau,” http://quickfacts.census. gov/qfd/states/ 37000 
-html (accessed Apr 22, 2011). 


“City-Data.com, “Greenville, North Carolina Profile: 2010 Data,” http://www/city- 
data.com/city/Greenville-North Carolina. html (accessed Apr 23, 2011). 


bid. 


North Carolina Quick Facts, “US Census Bureau,” http://quickfacts. census. gov/qfd/states 
/37000.htnl (accessed Apr 23, 2011). 
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offenders listed in April 2010.’ The ratio of the number of residents in Hookerton, to the 
number of sex offenders is 245 to one.® 


In close proximity to Hookerton are two other prisons located in the Greene 


County area. 


History of North Carolina State Prison 


Department of Corrections 


According to the Department of Correction of North Carolina, a new state 
constitution was adopted in 1868 that provided funds to build a state penitentiary.” 
Inmates began building the state’s first prison in Raleigh, North Carolina. In 1957 North 
Carolina became the first state to initiate a work release program that allowed inmates to 
work in private employment during the day and return to confinement at night. '° 
Services grew in 1965 when mental health services were established in North Carolina 
prisons. The first mental health wards for inmates were built in 1973 in Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

Maury Correctional Institution is a new prison that opened a 1,000 cell close 
custody in 2006 in Hookerton."' According to the prison data it is the fourth largest 


1,000-bed facility to open before the year 2008 in North Carolina. This prison employs 





"Tid. 
"Tid. 


"Department of Correction, NC, http://www.doc.state.nc.us/admin/page].htm (accessed Mar 17, 
2011). 


Mid. 


"Department of Correction, NC, http/vww.doc.sate.nc.us/dop/prisons/Maury. ham 
(accessed Mar 17, 2011). 
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467 staff, including 269 correctional officers, and has food service programs, 
medical/mental, and administrative staff. - 

The prison is separated into four units under the unit management: the green unit, 
which houses 288 regular population inmates who participate in various work 
assignments and programs to assist them with future reintegration back into the 
community, the blue unit houses 288 regular population inmates with chronic medical 
problems, the red unit houses 288 inmates in segregation and in the residential mental 
health program, and the gray unit houses 128 inmates in a maximum control 
environment.” Also in the near future there is expectancy in 2012 to open a 500-bed 
medium custody institution, which will have a connecting walk-thru to the close custody 


institution. 


The Culture At Its Religion 


The culture and its religion consist of a diverse make-up of people from all walks 
of faith. Many inmates have allowed religion to play a vital role in their lives. Some 
inmates have discovered their spirituality while incarcerated, while others either changed 
their belief or continued to stay with the faith community they belonged to prior to 
incarceration. “The state prison system of North Carolina Correctional Insitutes 
recognizes thirteen faith beliefs,” which the chaplain is prepared with a theological 


background and clinical pastoral education to help make a difference in their lives”. '“ 





12Tbid. 
3Tbid. 
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It is crucial for the chaplain to be knowledgeable of the different faith groups. The 


writer notes that she is a Christian but she carries out her responsibilities as being 


chaplain without imposing her theology of Christianity on the inmates of other beliefs. 


The writer has taken an oath to help these individuals explore their faith belief within the 


confinement of prison. She is also responsible for allowing them to have worship services 


for an hour throughout the week. 


Religious Preference 


American Indian 


Asatru 


Assemblies of Yahweh 


Buddhism 
Catholic 


Christian 


Hinduism 


House of Yahweh 


Islam 


Correctional Institution Faith Belief Summary 


Religious Denomination 


none 
none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

Baptist 

Church of Christ 
Episcopalian 
Holiness 
Jehovah Witness 
Lutheran 
Methodist 

none 

none 


none 


Count of Inmates 


59 
10 
00 
28 
26 
166 
184 
02 
02 
22 
07 
02 
00 
02 
02 


61 


a) Sunni 

b) Shi'ite 

Judaism 

Moorish Science Temple 
Rastafarian 


Wicca 


none 


none 


none 


none 


none 


none 


Role Of A Chaplain 
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12 
04 
02 
20 

164 


934 


As a Clinical chaplain for Maury Correctional Institution, it is the chaplain's duty 


to provide moral and spiritual support, pastoral counseling, and ministerial services to the 


inmates. The chaplain service also stands ready to help all prison staff deals with spiritual 


and social concerns. The chaplain responsibilities are best understood with knowledge of 


the Department Of Corrections, mission statement, vision statement, and guiding 


principles: According to the Religious Practice Reference Manual:’° 


e¢ To prepare for the needs and challenges of the future. 
e To make the most efficient use of limited resources. 


e To provide quality caring, effective, efficient, professional 
religious ministries to clients. 


e To strengthen relationships with other disciplines in support of the 
orderly operation & management of the Institutions in the 
Department of Correction, Divisions. 


Mission Statement 


‘Source: Data adapted from hitp://webapps7.apps7.doc.state.nc.us/apps /offinfo/Offinfo Servlet 


(accessed March 19, 2011). 
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e To serve as a consultant for management regarding inmate requests 
for religious services and other issues. 


e Torecognize & respond to the rapid change, growth & increasing 
complexity of the Criminal Justice System. 


Vision Statement 


Our Vision is to provide the highest quality leadership to inmates and staff for spiritual 
awareness and development as it relates to personal and community life by: 


e Providing an inclusive ministry that connects and prepares 
person for life beyond the walls. 


e Offering opportunities for spiritual growth. 
e Being a voice of hope for the hopeless. 


e Modeling decency and high moral standard. 
Guiding Principles 


e To be instruments of God’s love, care and peace. 
e To respect the value and worth of every person. 
e To promote equality, fairness, justice and mercy. 
e To treat others as we want to be treated. 

e To develop a community among chaplains. 


e To support the mission of the North Carolina Department of 
Correction (source: DOC religious practice reference manual). 


Since the Christian community is the largest community within the system, the 
chaplain is responsible for leading a Christian worship service each Sunday moming. The 


writer conducts the Sunday morning worship service but does have the option of 
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coordinating a volunteer to conduct the Christian worship service on Sunday. The 
inmates also have two other worship programs with volunteer chaplains during the 
evening for at least an hour. The chaplain does have the option of coordinating a 
volunteer to conduct the Christian worship service on Sunday. 

The writer continues to serve as a chaplain with the North Carolina State Prison 
System. She performs her responsibilities by staying within the guidelines of the policy 
of the Division of Prisons. Each day she makes rounds to areas such as segregation and 
maximum control inmates status units to speak to the inmates because these inmates are 
not housed in regular population where they have the freedom to come to the chapel for a 
visit. She gives pastoral counseling on a daily basis in the confinement of her office, 
which is located in the chapel area. She oversees all worship services daily and she makes 
a spiritual assessment of all inmates who wishes to speak to her. She handles all death 
notices, marriages, and illness within the families. She also communicates with the 
inmates’ families when needed. 

The writer has gained great insight into the inmates’ behavior. She strongly 
believes her model of cognitive thinking and getting to the core of the inmates pain, 
anger, and frustration will help decrease their behavior problems. She has implemented a 
group therapy program that will allow the inmates to share their pain of their past and 
take on responsibilities of forgiveness, compassion and love. She has chosen to take on a 
new twist of engaging the inmates in their own life story. She will measure their behavior 
by keeping track of their disciplinary record within the walls of confinement. 


The project described in this paper evolved from the writer’s personal background 
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and the context of her ministry as a chaplain. Through reflecting on her personal story 


and her current ministerial context, she has discovered why God has chosen her to work 


in a male institution. This new understanding has largely impacted her understanding of 
self and who she has become as a child of God. 

Once again she began to wonder about her calling as a chaplain. Over time the 
writer began to enjoy her work as a chaplain but still had questions. She enrolled herself 
in the Doctor of Ministry program at United Theological Seminary to continue her 
studies. This helped her discern her calling and answered her questions. Through her 
journey in the first phase of her doctoral education, she learned the synergy of why God 
called her into a male prison: it was her own personal story being relived. However, this 
time she was not being abused, she was healing the abusers. She began hearing her story 
over and over through the lives of inmates. Also, she began to see her reflection in the 
lives of criminals and began to fully understand their pain because she once traveled a 
similar road. She felt compassion, forgiveness, and love toward these criminals. Although 
they shared stories of being the abusers, somehow the writer still had compassion for 
them. She wanted to help them love themselves through their own faith as she once did 
for herself. 

She began wondering about her role and responsibilities as a chaplain. She 
pondered for many days and weeks. She prayed and asked God to reveal her calling. As 
she provided pastoral counseling to the inmates she heard quotes from several of the 
inmates such as, “I wish I could turn back the clock”; “I wish I would have never done 


what I did”; “I strangled my wife”; “I molested my children”; “I didn’t want to do it but I 


was molested myself,” and “I was always watching porno movies and eventually I 


molested my stepchild.” 


She kept hearing stories from the inmates and realized through research on the 
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inmate's crime that there were a large number of rape and sex offenders. This amazed her 


because she realized many people do have a voice that has not been heard. She became 


sorrowful in her spirit. She thought about herself as having been the lost child who took 


a 


healing journey of her own. While thinking about her past she began to see the inmates in 


that same pattern. She thought about specific people, such as the abuser sitting in her 


office that poured out his own pain of being abused. The tears began to fill her eyes and 


her compassion for broken spirits rested on her soul. She began to look at the criminals as 


victims and not offenders. Something was happening inside of her and she began to show 


them love through her forgiveness of self and forgiveness toward them for their crimes. 
She wanted to help them and show them a path but she could not share her story. She 
cried out, “Oh, Lord what must I do, or what can I do?” 

Each day she sat at her desk, relived her own story, and looked at the context of 


the prison. She knew the parallel between the two but she wanted to bring something 


new. She thought about the recidivism in prison as she looked over the inmate’s profiles. 


She wanted to help them release the pain that dwelt inside of them. As she began to 
investigate their behavior in the penitentiary, she also began to vision the outcome of 
releasing their pain. She rushed home that evening and spoke to her mentor about the 
inmates’ behavior and her plan. She realized that as a chaplain in the prison system she 


had the key to the kingdom of God. She decided to invest her energy and time by using 
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the gift that God has given her. She decided to invest her time by starting something new 


in the prison. 


As a chaplain she is currently working to develop a therapeutic group called “The 
Renewing of the Mind.” This group will focus on personal feelings such as anger, guilt, 
shame, over-functioning, under-functioning, processing of problem solving, self- 
awareness, and several other feelings. The group will share their life stories and the 
chaplain will help them engage in learning to love themselves through self-forgiveness 
and compassion for others. She will interject their spirituality into their lifestyle by 
teaching them the cause of life while being held in bondage. She hopes this will manifest 
in their behavior as she keeps a track record of their disciplinary actions in the prison. As 
a chaplain she believes inmates can make a change within the system and tum their focus 
on themselves and not go to segregation for their disciplinary actions. When this happens, 
she believes transformation has begun. 

As a chaplain she believes that if she cannot reach their inner hurts their outer 
actions will continue and no transformation can take place in their lives. Her role as a 
chaplain is to help reach the lives of these individuals who have committed crimes such 
as molestation, rape, murder, and theft by working with their internal being and 
beginning with their own life story. Through listening to their heartfelt stories of being 
abused as children and observing how they acted out due to not knowing how to release 
the pain they carried around for years, she knew she had to try something new in 
ministry. Therefore, it is her hope that the Renewing of the Mind group will provide the 


avenue needed for healing and transformation in the lives of the inmates. 
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The prison system is a place where a person is punished for a criminal act but also 
a place where rehabilitation must begin. She found the parallel of why God chose this 
place for her to do ministry work and through her preaching and teaching she hopes to 
help heal the lives of others. Through understanding the synergy between her own story 
and her current context of ministry, the writer has been able to find healing and share that 
healing with others. As a result, she has developed a program to help others find self- 


healing and to share that healing with others. 


CHAPTER TWO 


STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


In the book Criminal Behavior, chapter one opens up with an introduction to the 
subject of criminal behavior.’ Curt and Ann Bartol define criminal behavior as a violation 
of criminal code. For many years psychologist have been trying to determine what causes 
a person to commit a crime. Bartol makes the statement that crime intrigues some people. 
The writer of this project has learned through her experience as a chaplain and speaking 
to inmates that she agrees with Curt and Ann Bartol. An inmate once told the writer that 
they like to rob because it gives them an internal rush. The chaplain attempted to help the 
inmate explore the rush feeling that excites him. It was very hard for the inmate to 
explain and explore the area. Throughout pastoral sessions the chaplain will seek to help 
the inmate become self-aware of his own triggers and be able to reflect on and question if 
these triggers are healthy to his desired outcomes in life. 

Also, Curt and Ann Bartol speak against the lack of parents that exist in our 
current society that have the ability to assess the level of dysfunctional behavior in their 
own children early in their development. Most often, when a psychologist begins to ask a 
series of probing questions, patients become irritated providing less than desirable 
responses. Therefore, in order to understand the complexity of criminal behavior, a 


concerted effort is necessary to understand the perpetrator holistically. One must consider 


‘Ann and Curt Bartol, Criminal Behavior: A Psychological Approach (Upper Saddle River, NJ: 
Pearson Education Inc., 2011). 
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their environment, and their historical and social backgrounds. Most of the time a 
person’s faith belief is not consider in studying the mindset of criminal behavior. The 
writer is challenged to believe that a person’s religion or faith belief plays a significant 
role in their life changing and thinking. Bartol emphasize that criminology needs all the 
interdisciplinary groups to explain and control criminal behavior, which includes data and 
theories. 

According to the Bartol’s there is a two-track belief theory, beliefs in a just world 
and beliefs in a personal and just world. For example, when an inmate commits a crime 
and gets caught, their beliefs are based upon their personal view of living in a just world, 
but somehow, we are still face with the question of high recidivism and the pathology of 
life behind prison walls. To understand the criminal behavior one must understand the 
dynamics behind the walls of prison. 

The story of Michael Santos an inmate who served over forty years in prison is 
not uncommon.” Santos was from a decent family who were business owners. After 
Santos graduated from high school and worked with his parents, he decided to adventure 
out with his friends. He became a drug-dealer. Santos, knew that selling drugs was a 
crime, but he did not think of himself as being a criminal until he was caught in the act. 
After serving his sentence in the penal system, Santos emerged as a firsthand expert on 
the dynamics and culture of the prison system. 

In reflecting on his experiences and the culture of prison life, Santos documents 
his journey from freedom to imprisonment and back again in his book, /nside: Life 
Behind Bars. Santos describes the system as being a place where there is no 
rehabilitation, a place where a person is confined for punishment. Once Santos learned 


*Michael Santos, Inside: Life Behind Bars (New York, NY: Saint Martin Press, 2006). 
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the mentality of the system, he began to lear how to adjust and become a respectful 
person to the custody staff to avoid disciplinary action. When it was discovered that 
Santos was documenting the behavior and culture of the system, he was transferred to 
another state and federal prison. 

Based on the wnmiters experience and the documentation of Santos, it is apparent 
that there is no model to help inmates rehabilitate themselves, only cultural mores that 
cause inmates to conform to prison rules and policy. 

In the book, Prison Violence: Causes, Consequences and Solutions, Kristen 
Levan says, “To understand prison violence, one must first understand the culture and 
what the culture of the prison entails. This culture is not just defined by the inmates but 
also the staff and the policies that are in place within the institution.” Kristen elaborates 
on the ws verses them mentality within the prison system. This means the correctional 
staff verses the inmates. The inmates and the correctional staffs mentality underline a 
factor of communication. 

According to the writer, this is a key factor in the power and control dynamics 
that is systemic. Although one knows the inmates can overpower the staff by rioting, 
intrinsic to the culture of prison life is the staff verses inmates mentality. 

Kristen states, “Prison violence is nothing short of an extra legal punishment that 
serves to further dehumanizes its victims.”* She arrives at this conclusion because she 
believes that the prevailing attitude of prison life is that once you commit a crime and are 
committed to prison, you forfeit your human rights. The writer understands Levan’s 
viewpoint because chaplaincy within the prison is often the bridge between staff and 


*Levan, Prison Violence: Causes, Consequences and Solutions. 
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inmates. The inmates are not viewed as productive citizens, but as inhuman beings that 
committed a hideous crime. From first hand experience, the writer has heard inmates 
being referred to as animals. If this is the prevailing cultural dynamics and view of 
inmates from those who are charged with rehabilitation, how can recidivism be reduced 
and rehabilitation be increased? 

According to Levan, there are five goals attached to prison punishment. One of 
these goals is rehabilitation; a key component in changing a criminal’s thinking and 
behavior conditioning them to be place back within society as productive citizens. 
However, Levan states, “There has been a shift within the prison system that has moved 
away from rehabilitation and move towards a system that emphasizes incapacitation and 
retribution.” 

Offender Rehabilitation, by Robinson and Crow, is a book written to address the 
process of prevention or intervention to effectively change the behavior of offenders.° 
This research-based book recognizes the significant progress that has been made in 
understanding the factors that may influence criminal behavior. The authors’ experience 
in treatment that is successful in reducing criminal behavior is knowledge. One of the 
difficulties that presently exist is the ambiguity of written material and the lack of 
material that is easily understood. The author’s main focus is that much of the research 
leamed can be put into daily practice in a cost-effective manner. 

Robinson and Crow’s work is critical to the work of the writer because is supports 


her hypothesis that offenders behavior can be changed with the use of life skills training 





*Levan, Prison Violence: Causes, Consequences and Solutions, 5. 


°Gwen Robinson and Jain D. Crow, Offender Rehabilitation: Theory, Research and Practice 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, Inc., 2009). 
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with a cognitive approach and pastoral counseling. The author’s of Offender 
Rehabilitation’s key point for effective intervention is what they call the “Risk 
Principle.” Robinson and Crow state, “An effective treatment program must be able to 
differentiate offenders in their risk to re-offend and then match their risk to level of 
service. Higher risk offenders require more intensive services while the lower risk 
offenders require very little or no services.”’ This is an important work for the reader who 
believes the strength treatment is dependent upon the delivery method. The writer 
supports Robinson and Crow’s third principle, which is the Responsivity Principle. The 
other treatment principles are: Need Principle, which targets criminogenic needs, 
Professional Discretion and Program Integrity. Robinson and Crow states, “There are 
certain personality and cognitive-behavioral characteristics of the offender that influence 
how responsive he or she is to types of treatment and how that treatment is delivered.”® In 
general, Robinson and Crow believe cognitive-behavioral treatment programs, in and of 
themselves may not reduce offender recidivism. 

Finally, the book was supportive of the writer’s position that cognitive-behavioral 
characteristics of the offender and their personality influence how responsible they are to 
treatment and willingness to change behavior. 

Robinson and Crow raise a serious question for those involved in working with 
offenders, “Should retribution be a goal of the criminal justice system as a process that is 


incompatible with treatment and rehabilitation.”? The authors points out that 


"Gwen Robinson, and Iain D. Crow, Offender Rehabilitation: Theory, Research and Practice 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, Inc., 2009), 13. 
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"James McGuire, Offender Rehabilitation and Treatment (Chichecter, West Sussex, England: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 2002), 23. 
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rehabilitation attempts have not been successful to prevent crime. McGuire states, “To 
achieve the goal of preventing crime, intervention must focus on the right targets for 
behavior change.” The writer supports the author’s position because she believes high- 
risk offenders have a variety of needs in particularly self-awareness and forgiveness. 
McGuire says, “They need places to live and work and/or they need to stop taking 
drugs.”’° He used the terms for distinction such as criminogenic and non-criminogenic 
needs. He defines criminogenic needs as a subset of an offender’s risk level. They are 
dynamic attributes of an offender that when changed, are associated with changes in the 
probability of recidivism. That is, the offender may need a place to live or work. On the 
other hand, non-criminogenic needs are also dynamic and changeable, but these changes 
are not necessarily associated with the probability of recidivism. McGuire proposes that 
successful work with offenders can be judged in terms of bringing about change in non- 
criminogenic need or in terms of bringing about change in criminogenic need. 

Additionally, the author’s reference to Lois McGinnis book, 7he Way to Your 
True Self recognizes the need for offenders to learn how to forgive. She states, 

Retum to your childhood and recall painful incidents never 

forgiven. To be free of these negative burdens, it is necessary that 

you forgive the offender. If confronting the person might be 

harmful for either of you, visualize yourself forgiving the offender, 

you might say to yourself: (name the person), I forgive you. I pray 

that you may be healed of the need to hurt others.” You might even 

thank the offender for a situation through which you leamed 

coping skills or to recognize behavior you would not want to inflict 


upon others. Without an actual encounter, if you are sincere in 
forgiving, you have been freed of the debilitating burden." 


1Mbid., 21. 
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In chapter six the author suggests that low-level aggression, and reviews evidence 
concerning how to prevent its intensification into more serious forms by integrative 
approaches particularly in schools and in the community. Thus it is important in working 
with families from a community perspective. The central issue is the need to focus on 
individual assessment, particularly of static and dynamic risk factors (or risk and needs). 
The final chapter best disseminate and apply results concerning what works or is likely to 
work to reduce offender recidivism. In adoption of evidence based practice over how to 
transfer the knowledge gained from research to everyday, practical settings while 
ensuring quality control of the work that is subsequently done. 

First, this book is important to prisoners, prison staff, clergy and volunteers who 
work with inmates. The uniqueness of the book is that it provides firsthand accounts by 
prisoners to help other inmates. The accounts of inmates show others they “have not 
allowed personal pain, peer pressure, societal numbness and the darkness of fear to stop 
the light from shining in.”'* The main point of the book, which supports the writer’s 
position for inmate behavioral change, is the inmate’s use of time. The author states, 
“The essence of all time well spent is that it helps you experience the peace, dignity, and 
positive potential of your own true nature.” She further emphasizes the need for inmates 
to break out of an inner prison of old behavior such as anxiety, hostility, anger and self- 
doubt by using cognitive-behavior treatment for inmates to discover the true meaning of 
freedom and power. She, like the writer believes the starting point for healing begins with 
family, friend and others. Casarjian states this is the road map to self-understanding and 
self-awareness. She proceeds with this basis to providing exercises for inmates to meet 
the goal of overcoming past hurts. That is, the book can be utilized as a handbook for 


'2Qbid., 37. 
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inmates, prison staff, clergy and volunteers to help them to confront issues such as 
“childhood wounding, anger, or facing the impact of crime.” 

Lastly, Tom Lagan compilation of short stories and poems provides the reader 
with positive perspective about inmates. The real life account of inmate stories serve to 
wam others to not make the same mistake but significantly that the culture of prison is 
one of loneliness and hopeless. For example, Bill Riggs retells his story about how God 
transformed his life while in prison. “After running away from an abusive home, sleeping 
on the streets, enlisting in the Marines, divorce, and finally prison, Bill came to know 
Christ through prison ministry volunteers who showed him what unconditional love 
was.” "* The researcher believes the strength of the book is the author’s use of short 
exercise for inmates about forgiveness. Stories will help inmates develop an action plan 
to successfully change how they think in order to develop an action plan for success. The 
section of the book, “Your Unique Purpose: Why the World Needs You,” reaffirms the 
researchers position that many of us are imprisoned in some way and we all need help to 
make positive changes in our lives. The stories and exercise help inmates confront the 
shame and guilt to guide them to self-awareness to better understand themselves. Chapter 
six, “Changing From the Inside Out,” served to most beneficial for the researcher. This 
chapter supports the researcher’s belief that if an inmate can change their thinking, they 
can change their behavior. The stories and exercise help the researcher create exercises 
for inmates to reflect on their past and plan for a positive future despite the length of their 
sentence. Gregory A. McWilliams sums up perfectly the overall objective of the book 


that inmates must “Accept the fact that you are in prison and can’t change that, and then 
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find a way to prosper. Make your sentence a time to reflect, advance you knowledge, 
sharpen your skills, and increase your options.”’° The book helped the writer facilitate 
life skill sessions to encourage inmates to make constructive behavioral changes through 
self-awareness of themselves and an understanding the importance of forgiveness of self 


and others. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Historical Foundations 


Confinement comes in many forms: in domestic households, in madhouses, on 
islands, and in underground apartments in Harlem. While many people think of 
incarceration as taking place in jails, penitentiaries, and prison-war camps; confinement 
can also take place in the human imagination. It has been said that prison is where one 
finds it.’ An example of this is found in Ralph Ellison's 1952 novel, The Invisible Man. In 
Ellison's story, the protagonist experiences confinement in not being able to be seen by or 
relate to those around him. 

One may consider how individuals end up in these different types of confinement. 
In reference to mainstream jails and prisons, poverty is the largest driving force. The term 
cradle to prison summarizes the crisis facing many who live in impoverished 
neighborhoods. Minimum wage is one of the crises facing these neighborhoods and 
communities. A minimum wage salary would not be enough for a family of four to live 
above the poverty line. Many inmates come from minimum wage families, which is a risk 
factor for poverty and prison. 

In 2006, 17.4% of children in America, a total of 13 million, were poor according 


to United States statistics. In North Carolina 17.5% of children live in poverty, of which 
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African American children make up 27.7 %.” This is significant as studies demonstrate 
that children growing up in high poverty neighborhoods have likely been exposed to 
community violence.* Exposure to violence is another risk factor in the cradle to prison 
Crisis. 

A young person is more likely to be exposed to violence if he is a young, poor 
African American or Latino male.* Interestingly, these demographics constitute the 
highest percentage of adult prison inmates. White families, however, have generally 
found it easier to move to safer neighborhoods and, even if they are poor, they are far less 
likely than Latino and African American families to live in high poverty neighborhoods.” 
Another risk factor in the cradle to prison crisis is teenage pregnancy. A child born to a 
teenage mother in an impoverished community has an increased likelihood of crime 
involvement later in life.° It is no coincidence that African Americans, the most 
represented demographic in prison, are more likely than other races to have been born to 
a young teenage mother.’ In addition, these young mothers are most likely to have gone 
without prenatal care and health insurance.* Thus, these children are at risk of having a 
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very low birth weight and of having disadvantages that can persist into early childhood.” 
These difficulties affect cognitive development, which affect the child in his or her adult 
life. 

One study showed the effect of poverty on leamming development. According to 
the United States Department of Commerce, in the United States fourth-graders attending 
public elementary schools located in high poverty communities exhibited significantly 
lower reading scores compared to their counterparts in schools located in lower poverty 
communities.'° Studies such as this show that low family income has repeatedly been 
associated with self-reported teen violence and convictions for violent offenses.'’ Low 
reading scores correlate to difficulty later in school. As a result, many of these children 
drop out of high school, another risk factor for involvement with crime. 

Considering the strong correlation between poverty and the cradle to prison crisis, 
the researcher of this project wants to targets her ministry to the North Carolina 
Department of Corrections. She wants to focus on the prison system and its inmate 
population, of which fifty seven percent are African American; a demographic that has a 
high risk factor of being exposed to poverty and violence from an early age. 

The researcher attempts to use a cognitive leaming approach to help decrease the 
negative behavior within the prison system and by doing so can reduce recidivism. The 


researcher of this project will highlight the voices of those throughout history who helped 
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reform the prison system. The researcher believes that by using this approach, a reduction 


in recidivism can take place. 
History of Prisons 


To understand the current state of the prison system and of its inmates, it is 
important to understand its history. According to one source, the history of the prisons 
may be divided into three periods: (1) until the fifteenth century the prison was not a 
means of punishment. Prison served not for punishment, only for surveillance. Penalties 
consisted of fines, proscriptions, and different forms of capital and corporal punishment. 
(2) During the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries imprisonment became a form of 
punishment. The number of cases in which capital punishment and chastisement were 
applied became so numerous that people asked whether capital punishment was right, and 
the idea of betterment through punishment gained adherents. But prison conditions were 
still horrible. (3) In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries imprisonment came to be 
regarded as a means or betterment, this coming about especially through the labors of 
John Howard and Elizabeth Fry.” 

The history of the prison system can be traced back to London, to a prison known 
as the Clink, which was the oldest prison in England.’ E. J. Burford explains in the book, 
In the Clink, 1977, that the word clink invokes the images of prisons as being filthy 


dungeons with outcries of suffering and crying prisoners. These prisoners would be in 
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agony and pain and at the same time they would cry out loud in the air, begging to be 
released.“ 

Burford went on to depict the prison as an uncomfortable haven in which 
prisoners were miserable. It was a place where there was no spiritual comfort and a place 
where a person could not pray or meet together. Burford also described a specific prison 
in Callington, England. This prison was a small two-cell lock up, with one cell used for 
the male and the other cell for the female prisoners. According to Burford, the prisons on 
the west side of England had small rooms instead of tiny small cells. These rooms were 
still used for the same purpose as the other prisons in England. '° 

John Wallis, an English minister, stated that most of the historical prisons were 
found in Comwall, England. He described the Clink as simply a lockup in which the 
borough constable would lock up the occasional drunk or delinquent person within 
town.'° Historically, a constable was a peace officer of the town with little 
responsibilities and judicial functions.’ In present day North Carolina one will find a 
deputy in the counties, as opposed to a peace officer. 

John Howard, an English philanthropist, Quaker, and reformer in the fields of 


penology and public health, was another voice calling out regarding the conditions of 
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prisons. '® Howard inherited wealth and traveled widely throughout Europe, after which 
he became High Sheriff in Bedfordshire, England in 1773. As part of his duties he 
inspected the Bedford jails in England and was appalled by their conditions.'? He was 
just not pleased with the living condition of the prisons. Howard simply described the 
Clink in England as “Containing two rooms for felons, one was seventeen feet in length, 
eight feet wide, five and half feet high, with a window in the door which is seven inches 
by five inches to allow light and air in the cell.””° He also describes the Clink (prison) as 
being a dark and dreary dungeon. He implied that because of its size, a cell was not built 
for a prisoner to be comfortable, but to suffer in darkness.”! 

In 1748 Howard decided to take a grand tour of England and Europe, but during 
the tour French invaders who placed him in prison for several days and then transferred 
him to another prison captured Howard. He was later exchanged for a French officer held 
by the British, and he quickly travelled to the Commissioners of Sick and Wounded 
Seamen in London to seek help on behalf of his fellow captives.”” After experiencing 
prison for himself, Howard had an increased interest in prison reformation. He began to 
speak out about the conditions of the prisons and how poorly prisoners were treated. 
Howard was daunted by what he experienced and he wanted justice to prevail. In 1774 


Howard provided evidence to the House of Commons that supported his thoughts. As a 
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result, the House promptly passed the Gaol Act, presently known as the Prison Act. The 
Gaol Act improved the sanitation of the prisons and abolished the prisoner fee. However, 
not all prisons complied with the Gaol Act.” 

Howard went on to further the call for prison reform. In 1777 he published his 
first book, The State of the Prison. In this book he gave more details of prison conditions. 
Some of his thoughts were from his own prison experience and some were from his 
observation while visiting prisons. Howard shared that many of the prisons did not have 
access to water and many men and women were being held in chains all day with no free 
movement. 

As Howard continued to take plight in helping to reform the prisons in England he 
was recognized for his efforts. In 1784 Howard received the key to the city of London 
from the House of Commons. This simply meant that Howard was rewarded for his 
accomplishments for helping in the transformation of prisons throughout many countries. 

Another notable historical figure in prison reform was George Fox, the founder of 
the Quakers.”* The Quakers were a religious group that not only denounced slavery, but 
also England’s treatment of prisoners and the mentally ill. Fox gained a first-hand 
account of prison conditions when he was jailed in 1649 for interrupting a sermon. Fox 
was again imprisoned several times later in his life for various offenses. After his release 
he traveled throughout England and Europe.”° After he established the Quakers, Fox was 


committed to the Quaker beliefs throughout his life. The Quakers became a prominent 
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Christian group in helping to reform the prisons because they did not like the conditions 
in which prisoners lived. 

In addition to John Howard, a woman by the name of Elizabeth Gumey Fry was 
also a prison reformist. Fry was a born in 1780 into a wealthy Quaker Family in Norwich, 
England.”° After the death of her father, Fry felt the freedom to live her life as she 
pleased. She became involved with the Quakers and began speaking at the Quaker 
meetings throughout the area. Eventually she was ordained as a minister 1n the Society of 
Friends. She continued to speak throughout the surrounding towns and was committed to 
helping the poor. In 1813 Fry had a conversation with a close friend, Stephen Grellet, 
after which she decided to visit Newgate Prison.”’ 

Fry described the women’s' prison as a dark, dreary, dungeon that was filled with 
filth and a stench of death. She further described the prison living condition as poor and 
without bedding and clothing for the women prisoners. Fry was heartbroken when she 
observed a woman removing the clothing off a dead child to put the clothing on her 
child.”* 

After leaving the prison Fry was overcome with thoughts about the living 
conditions of the prison. Eventually she arranged with other Quakers to make 
contributions of clothing and bedding to these prisoners. She noted in her joumal on 


February 16, 1813, “Yesterday we spent some hours at Newgate Prison with the poor 
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female felons, attending to their outward necessities.””° Fry also instituted Bible reading 
to the prisoners, which was strongly resisted by governmental authorities. °° 

In addition to her ongoing prison ministry, Fry became a voice in the community. 
She spoke about the living conditions and about female prisoners being raped by male 
guards. In 1818 Fry gave evidence to the House of Commons regarding the living 
conditions of women's prisons. She was called upon by Parliament to speak about the 
conditions of the prisons and the life of a prisoner. She made a remarkable impression 
and some improvements were made. In 1823 the Prison Act was passed by Parliament 
and it was noted that females now only guarded females. Home Secretary Robert Peel 
supported the Act”? and it also introduced regular visits to prisoners by chaplains. The 
Act also stated that when a chaplain visits a guard must escort them.*” 

Fry did not stop at that victory, but began to visit prisons all over the country. In 
1919, after touring prisons in Great Britain, she published a book entitled Notes On A 
Visit Made To Some Of The Prisons In Scotland And The North England. In 1827 she 
wrote a treatise entitled "Observation on the Visiting, Superintendence and Government 
of Female Prisoners." Fry's work concentrated in the area of transforming the living 


conditions, the importance of the themes of sisterhood, transforming the prisoner lives 
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through education and religion, and most of all, abolishing the death penalty.** Fry's 
prison reform work spread throughout England and other countries and she made a 
tremendous impact on the treatment of female prisoners, especially those who 
experienced an overseas trip while being shipped to Australia. Her compassion and 
success impacted many prisons and as a result they adopted her reforms. 

Fry also influenced another individual to work toward prison reform when she 
met with Theodore Fliedner to demonstrate her work among the nations’ impoverished 
and imprisoned people. As a result, Fliedner returned home to Germany where the 
prisons were in a bad state. The prisoners were huddled together in dirty rooms, badly 
fed, and left in complete idleness.** However, Fliedner brought with him new ideas about 
social work among the disadvantaged. He began working among prisoners at the 
Dusseldorf Prison, preaching the Gospel and ministering to spiritual and physical needs. 
Every other Sunday he went to the prison until they appointed a chaplain. 

In 1826 Fliedner created the first prison society, the Rhenish-Westphalian, in 
Germany and one of his main strength was looking after the prisoners when they were 
released from prisons and also had a (transition) refuge home for female prisoners when 
they were released.” Fliedner realized that the first step must be toward looking after the 
prisoners upon their release, so in 1833 he opened his parsonage as a safe haven for 


discharged female prisoners.*° By 1836 he began both the first deaconess house and the 
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hospital at Kaieserswerth. Fliedner resigned his pastoral charge in 1849 and began to 
travel through Europe, America, and the East. He established deaconess houses in 
Jerusalem, Smyrna, Alexandria and Bucharest. After his death, Fliedner’s son continued 


the work and) became a chaplain to the embassy in Madrid. 
Chaplain In Prison In Medieval Times 


Chaplain involvement in medieval times was not as broad as it currently is in the 
prison system. The chaplain used to be an appointed minister in the community who went 
inside the prisons to preach the gospel. With the hope of transforming the lives of 
prisoners, they read the scriptures. Here one source describes the role of chaplain in 
medieval times: 

The term chaplain is believed to be derived from the Latin term capella which 
means a cloak. In the Fourth Century the modern meaning developed from a story told a 
bout a soldier named Martin who shared his cloak with a beggar. That night Martin 
dreamed Christ came to him in a dream and he soon resigned from the army to serve as a 
solider of God. The Catholic Church later canonized Martin of Tours and his cloak 
became a religious relic and was enshrined in a chapel. The word chaplain came to mean 
the keeper of the cloak and now calls for those who are religiously motivated to care for 
those in needs.*’ 

In 1773 the parliamentary legislation in London authorized magistrates to appoint 


chaplains to jails and provide them with a salary.** During these times prisoners did not 
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see chaplains as they were masked, wearing what was called a Scottish cap. This 
prevented them from seeing one another or communicating. There were also separate 
stalls in the chapel to prevent even the slightest conversation during religious services.*° 
These laws influenced other prison systems around the world. One such prison was the 


American prison. 
History Of America Prison 


The new policies that had taken effect in Europe spread to America. In 1773 a 
new jail was established in Philadelphia on Walnut Street, behind the State House, later 
called Independence Hall. This facility, the Old Stone Jail, was located at Third and 
Market Street in Philadelphia. Here, old and young, Black and white, men and women, 
were all crowded together. As in other county jails in Pennsylvania at the time, it was a 
common custom for the jailer or sheriff to provide a bar, charging inflated prices to the 
prisoners for spirits.” 

This bears a resemblance to the practices of the English prisons. In Chester 
County, in North West England the English had a custom of charging for various services 
such as a fee for locking and unlocking cells, food, heat, clothing, and for attaching and 
removing irons incident to a court appearance.*! The Philadelphia prison not only copied 
that custom, but others as well. One such custom was the traditional layout of large 


rooms for the inmates. 
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Initially, conditions in the Old Stone Jail were little better than they had been in 
the old English prison system. In the Philadelphia jail prisoners awaiting trail might 
exchange their clothes for liquor or be forcibly stripped upon entering by other inmates 
seeking funds for the bar. The result was great suffering when the weather turned cold. 
One estimate stated that the jailer for sale brought twenty gallons of spirits into the prison 
daily to the inmates. It was also considered a common practice for certain women to 
arrange to get arrested to gain access to male prisoners.” 

Members of the Prison Society were appalled by what they learned about the 
practices at the new Walnut Street prison and the next year presented to the state 
legislature an account of their investigations of conditions and recommended solitary 
confinement and hard labor as a remedy and reformative strategy. By 1790 the Walnut 
Street jail had become a showplace, with separation for different sorts of prisoners, as 
well as workshops providing useful trade instruction. The Walnut Street jail eventually 
became a state prison. The population tremendously increased and became intolerably 
crowded with large rooms that were eighteen square feet.” 

By 1822 work had begun on what was to become the Eastern Penitentiary where 
each prisoner was to have their own cell from which they would rarely leave and each 
cell had to be large enough to be a workplace and have attached a small exercise yard. In 


1836, under the supervision of the architect John Haviland,™ the prison was renovated 
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with state of the art plumbing, sewage systems, and 450 centrally heated cells.*” The 
prison also hired its first full-time schoolteacher in 1854, moving into the era of 
education. Several other changes were made such as changing the lighting system from 
skylights to narrow windows in the cells. At this time inmates were also allowed to eat 
for the first time in-group dining rooms.”° 

By the mid-1990’s one and three-quarter million persons were held in prison or 
jail in the United States; more than one million, one hundred thousand were in prison.*’ 
Morris Norval states, "The prisons range in security from double-barred steel cages 
within high walled, electronically monitored perimeters to rooms in unlocked building in 
unfenced fields."*® 

Specific to North Carolina, the prison system began in 1868 when North Carolina 
adopted a new state constitution that provided for building a state penitentiary. Inmates 
began building the state's first prison, Central Prison, in Raleigh, North Carolina. During 
this time the prison was segregated and did not become desegregated until 1965. In 1965 
mental health services were established within the prison system and chaplain services 


were available as well. In the late 1900’s the General Assembly provided for expansion 


of prison substance abuse treatment programs.” 
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Today, prisons have advanced to become more diverse and to have a daily 
routine. Day in and day out life is the same, unless there is a lockdown.”” In close custody 
prisons in North Carolina the inmates’ movement is restricted from one area to another. 
Armed correctional officers man the towers to stop escape attempts. The prison operates 
on a twenty-four hour schedule that begins with 3:30 A.M. wake up calls for the kitchen 
inmate workers who get up to prepare the morning meal. These inmates are escorted as a 
group and frisk searched before entering the kitchen. The prison lights are turned on at 
6:00 A.M. and the overhead lights are out at 11:00 P.M. with the emergency lights on 
throughout the prison on a daily basis.”! 

Every state, as well as the federal system, provide for the classification of 
prisoners at admission to prison and for their allocation to institutions and within 
institutions according to that classification. The architecture of these diverse institutions 
varies greatly, from traditional concrete and brick buildings, filled with tiers and ranks of 
steel-barred cages with vast congregate dining halls, to campus-like facilities with 


scattered houses, each holding thirty or forty inmates in home-like conditions.” 
Conclusion 


Reformists made a tremendous impact within the prison system in making 
changes in the living conditions. Today many services are offered to the inmates because 
of the work of the reformers who served as the building foundation. However, there is 
still a question to be answered: why is recidivism so high? Prisoners seem to enter 
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segregation at the same time each year, which is why cognitive therapy may be helpful. 
The writer believes that if one can make a transformation within the prisons and renew 
their mind with a change of thoughts, recidivism will drop. The writer's goal is to help 
these male prisoners by using the tool of the gospel to help change their thinking from 
negative to positive. Foremost, the prisoner must leam to forgive themselves for their 
wrongs and stand on God promises of hope, faith, and love. 

The writer believes that if one can gain awareness of self and of life pattems, he 
or she can find out who he or she really is and what causes negative reactions. It is then 
that a person can make a transformation by the renewal of his or her mind. It is the 
writer's expectation to help prisoners change their behavior patterns and trust in the Lord 
with all their heart and mind. Throughout time the prison has undergone many 


transformations and thus, the writer believes that a prisoner can also be transformed. 


Biblical Foundations 


The Bible is a historical book with many ancient stories, yet these stories are still 
experiences in present human lives. In every aspect of human life there is some level of 
or connection to biblical foundation. The Bible states, “What has been is what will be, 
and what has been done is what will be done.” In an article in Biblical Times,*’ Chase 
Kyla Hunter stated, "We are living the times of the Bible.” This researcher suggests there 
is nothing new in today's prisons that have not already happened in biblical times. 

Therefore, this researcher suggests that there is a biblical connection that builds 
upon a foundation. This foundation can lead to transformative experience in humankind. 
This experience can also lead to being a positive experience for distort thinking in the 
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prisons, which can lead to radical life change that can guide a person to forgiveness of 
self and others. These individuals can then become self aware of whom and whose they 
are in the spirit of reconciliation. 

HarperCollins gives a biblical definition of prison saying, “prison is a building or 
other facility used for holding individuals in judicial confinement,” it was often dark and 
prisoners were kept in dungeons. Prisons had been in existence for thousands of years, 
from ancient times, Christian century to our present era. Today prisons are different, they 
are no longer dungeons, cells are built for one or two prisoners to be housed and often 
times depending upon their custody level they may be housed in a dormitory style prisons 
with bunk beds.” 

In the 1930s prisons began to develop rehabilitation programs to help the 
prisoners adopt and learn a process of going through a transformation mentally and 
psychologically. According to the researcher, this transformational process is vital both in 
the present and the future life pattern of the prisoner. The human mind 1s the warehouse 
of the human body and when it undergoes a positive transformation it impacts the 
prisoner to adopt and accept new situations and concepts. These new understandings will 
not only eventually help him or her mature in Christ, but will also aid in dealing with 
both others and with themselves. 

However, it is also important to note that there have been many attempts in 
helping to transform the mindset of prisoners. Yet these efforts have been somewhat 
disappointing, as recidivism has proven to be high. Today in America most prison 


chaplains are called to proclaim the gospel of Good News of hope, love, and forgiveness 
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to prisoners who are within the prison walls. The chaplain is God’s agent in the prison. 
The researcher's contextual ministry is that of a prison chaplain. She is the beacon of light 
for fourteen faith beliefs in a maximum-security prison for men in North Carolina. The 
chaplain represents hope, love and faith in a place filled with sin, sorrow and grief and 
restores hope in the lives of broken vessels. 

In addition, the researcher's cognitive therapeutic tools of teaching focus on 
communication with prisoner through education, empowerment, encouraging and 
equipping the prisoners to accept their past situations. She also helps them learn to 
forgive themselves and accept who they have become in life. This type of program helps 
to draws a number of prisoners closer to God. In other words, chaplains within the prison 
systems are on the front line in helping to transform the lives of prisoners. 

Furthermore, this paper is a biblical foundation for the researcher's ministry as a 
prison chaplain. The researcher will expound upon her ideas by using scriptures in both 
the Old and New Testament to show God's intervention and plan for those who are being 
incarcerated. The researcher believes that when a prisoner makes a transformation by the 
renewal of his or her mind, he or she will experience the beginning of a stepping-stone in 
reducing their likelihood of recidivism. 

The purpose of the writer's research paper is to focus on a biblical foundation by 
showing how biblical characters have undergone a transformation through God's 
intervention. This paper will focus on the transformation of Joseph, Paul and other 
biblical characters that faced various kinds of imprisonment. Other details of prisons in 


the Bible will be discussed as well. The story of Joseph in the Old Testament and Paul in 
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the New Testament are being used as the basis of this paper because of their biblical 

transformational processes and their future positive impact on the life of the prisoner. 
Another important reason the researcher is using these two characters is because 

of their individual life patterns that have commonalities with Christ and the hope Christ 


brings in the face of trials and temptations during imprisoned. 
Prison In The Old Testament 


In biblical times people where held in confinement for several reasons under the 
authority of a kingship and, if arrested, they were held until an investigation took place or 


>> For example, in the story of Joseph he was put in a.royal 


they were taken to trial. 
prison in Egypt.°© This prison was in the house of the captain of the guard.”” 

Another example of imprisonment in the Old Testament, which has similarities, is 
the story of Micah. Here it is the King who makes the ruling to imprison Micah.” These 
prisons were associated with the function under the Leviticus law. © In the Leviticus law 
sin is contrary to God’s word. This book of Scripture states, “Speak to the sons of Israel, 
saying, if a person sins unintentionally in any of the things which the Lord has 
commanded not to be done, and commits any of them.” Sin is what God defines as evil. 


In many cultures sin is recognized as something forbidden such as theft, murder, and 


committing adultery. These are crimes and are recognized as sin. 
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When looking at the life experience of Jeremiah, his situation provides interesting 
glimpses of prisons. In Jeremiah's time there are insights into the transformation of a 
prisoner’s life. At this time there were facilities known as royal prisons, yet Jeremiah was 
beaten before imprisonment and held in the secretary house.®! Jeremiah's prison was 
described as an underground dungeon, perhaps a converted cistern from the biblical 
history of the context of the story.©” Later in the story it was mentioned that Jeremiah had 
pleaded and was moved from the prison to the court of the guard because he was 
frightened that he would die in prison.® It is quite interesting to note because it can 
remind a person of interrogation in a courtroom. Jeremiah was answering questions that 
were related to his faith and work.” 

Applicable to this type of imprisonment are the words of Hunter, “we are living 


65 Once again, it is interesting to note that in historical prison in 


the times of the Bible. 
biblical times there was the ability to conduct business while being confined,” and there 
was freedom of speech. However, that freedom of speech could be discouraging because 
the officials could make decisions upon what must be said to the townspeople.” 

Also similar to present day was the presence of political prisoners in biblical 


times. Prisoners of war were usually either killed or enslaved. For example, political 


prisoners in Assyrian and Babylonian prisons included former kings of rebellious nations 
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who misused the leadership positions to their own advantage instead of working towards 
the interest of the maturity of people who helped them into power.” Samson became a 
prisoner in a Philistine prison.® Historically, the group of prisoners was pathetic; the 
living conditions were not sufficient along with requirements of food.” Prison life was a 
symbol of oppression and suffering.” Political imprisonment had flourished during an era 
in historical times. Imprisonment was used to try to suppress the spread of information 
and ideas because in many countries a person did not have the freedom to express him or 
herself. In modern prisons, a person has a voice to express themselves through grievances 
and make appeals regarding their human rights. Today, a person can be housed in a 
minimum, medium or maximum security depending upon his or her sentence, whereas in 
biblical times people where housed all together. 

From the above information given, it could be deduced that during biblical times 
some of the prison conditions were harsh and most prisoners wore chains. Their feet 
might have been shackled; their hands manacled, or even attached to their neck by 
another chain, with their movement restricted. 

Taking this into consideration, when looking at Joseph and Paul's lives in prison, 
it should be noted that the conditions in which they were kept and housed. In the Old 
Testament, a tool of oppression that caused a great deal of suffering was prison. Joseph 


was wrongly confined to the prison.” Joseph was held in confinement in the place where 
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the king prisoners were held.” This Egyptian prison apparently had a dungeon or hold 
shaped like a cistern, where some prisoners were kept.”* This had caused a great deal of 
pain and suffering. Prisons today are still places where people are housed and isolated 


from society. 
The Story of Joseph Imprisonment 


Prior to Joseph's imprisonment he was abandoned by his brothers” and sold into 
slavery. ° Joseph brothers disliked him because he told on them;”’ he was the favorite 
son, ® and he had a dream and they hated him even more.” Joseph was sharing the senses 
of destiny that God was opening up before him®” but he had no idea that this would lead 
him to be thrown into a pit and left for starvation and death by his brothers. Joseph had 
pleaded for compassion, yet his brothers still sold him for twenty silver pieces.* Later 
they deceived their father, Jacob, into believing that a wild beast had killed Joseph and he 


grieved his son’s loss and did not want to be comforted." 
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In modern prisons many of the prisoners come from poverty stricken communities 
where they suffered abuse in their homes and within the environments they had lived in 
before committing a criminal offense. Joseph did not commit a criminal offense although 
he suffered abuse from his brothers. The merchants sold Joseph to the Egyptians and this 
purchase was not common because ancient writings indicated that Syrian slaves were 
valued highly in that land. Joseph was half-Syrian.® 

Despite all these, Joseph would not go against the will of God and commit a sin** 
therefore as a result he was thrown into prison. Today, some people are placed in prisons 
for a crime they did not commit and they experience a loss of hope in their faith and their 
God. In response the writer's context of a prison chaplain is to restore hope and faith in 
the lives of those who are incarcerated. 

In the story of Joseph he did not have a chaplain to help restore his faith so he had 
to place his hope in the other prisoners. Joseph had interpreted the dreams of two 
prisoners and asked one favor of ‘getting him out of prison’.® Joseph had shared his story 
of being stolen from the land of Hebrews and sold into Egypt.*° But when the prisoner 
was released he forgot about Joseph.®’ For four years Joseph sat in prison.** Not only was 


Joseph forgotten by the prisoners who were released, but also by his family. 
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Today, prisons are not a subject for discussion in society or what goes on inside 
the prison walls. Most people today are glad prisons exist because they get the criminals 
off the streets. Most of the time they are forgotten and the people in the community feel 
at ease and safe. Therefore, there is a notion of out sight and out of mind. Yet Christians 
who claim to take witness of scripture to shape their beliefs should not find themselves 
with a lock them up and throw away the key mentality because the Bible says a lot about 
justice, repentance, forgiveness and restoration. It is the chaplain goal of this project is to 
help criminals identify their sin, see forgiveness and cultivate a repentance attitude. 

In the story of Joseph and the lives of prisoners today, there is notion of a loss of 
hope and faith. There is another key factor that shows transformation, forgiveness, 
reconciliation and blessing in a new community within God's interventional plan for 
Joseph. 


For surely, I know the plans I have for you, says the Lord, plans 
for your welfare and not for harm, to give you a future with hope. 


89 
Therefore, in Joseph's case God's plan for him was a future with hope. Joseph had 
undergone a transformative experience and his gift of interpreting Pharaoh’s dream had 
given him power over the land of Egypt.’ Joseph was held captive in a dark dungeon and 
when he was released from the shackles, he was restored with power. Later on in the 


story of Joseph it speaks about the famine in the land where Joseph once lived in Canaan. 


Therefore his brothers made several trips to Egypt and loaded their donkeys with grain to 
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take back to their land.” One day Joseph revealed himself to his brothers;” it had been at 
least twenty-two years since he had seen his father.” Joseph had moved beyond being 
vindictive and desiring retaliation. Joseph showed compassion and love toward his 
brothers. He revealed to his brothers God's plans for him.”* Joseph forgave his brothers 
for their sin against him.”° 

The Bible does not address how a person can forgive himself or herself. The 
researcher of this project is developing her ministry on teaching forgiveness of self and 
others. Forgiveness is a process of liberation. James Cone articulates that, "liberation is 
not a human possession, but a divine gift of freedom to those who struggle in faith 
against violence and oppression. Liberation is not an object but the project of freedom 
wherein the oppressed realize that their fight for freedom is a divine right of creation."”° 

Today, the prisons are filled with many people who suffered at the hands of abuse 
before committing a crime. These criminals that are in maximum prisons are facing very 
long sentences or life sentences. Many of them are repeated offenders. So what can 
Joseph's story teach to people who are incarcerated? The story of Joseph is like a tree that 
bears many fruits. The fruits of the spirit are a physical manifestation of a Christian 


making a transformation in their lives. “But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
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forbearance, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness and self-control. Against such 


»°7 By bearing these fruits and prisoners making a transformative 


things there is no law. 
experience it begins by their renewing of the mind. A change happens in their thinking 
pattern and thoughts. 

Also, in the beginning of the story of Joseph the wrongdoing and jealousy by his 
brothers was exemplified. A person who enters the prison many times does not 
immediate show their pain or sorrow because of the environment they are adapting to. 
Behind these walls are housed many criminals with different offenses, but the chaplain 
represents being the center of their joy. The writer's challenge as a chaplain is to teach 
them to anchor themselves with God as they embarked upon their journey of 
imprisonment. These prisoners are in a wilderness experience and they must anchor 
themselves in God; they must secure themselves in God’s will. The prisoner must turn 
from his evil ways and begin to think with a Christ-like mind. The wrongfulness of 
Joseph's brothers and how they expressed their sorrow years later demonstrated a life 
changing experience of their hearts and minds. If one begins to experience sorrow, this 
gives them an opportunity to repent. The Greek word for repentance is metanoia, 


meaning a change of thought to correct a wrong. 
Prison In The New Testament 
In the first century according to the Roman custom, the jailers or guards were held 
personally accountable for prisoners. In the books of Acts it gives us a clear illustration 


when King Herod was looking for the prisoners he held the guards accountable for 


finding him and put the prisoner to death. Also in the book of Acts, the guard was ready 
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to commit suicide because he thought the prisoner had escaped. During this century in 
biblical times, the guard was placed at the prisoner’s doorway and prisoners were held in 
shackles or chains. In today prisons guards are not placed at the doorway of a prisoner 
because the prisons had undergone transformation that was described 1n the historical 
paper as described by the researcher. 

During this era of biblical times in the New Testament many of Jesus followers 
had experienced imprisonment. For example, John the apostle was a prisoner on the isle 
of Patmos and Pau! was known for going to prison numerous of times. The researcher 


will examine the life of Paul imprisonment. 
Saul To Paul Imprisonment 


The New Testament shows how Paul underwent his transformation from 
imprisoning people to being a prisoner. Paul is quite an astonishing character of the 
Bible. He was known as Saul in the Old Testament and he had imprisoned men and 
women at one time.”® Saul began to destroy the church, which led him to go from house 
to house where he would drag off men and women and put them in prison.” Finally, Saul 
had a conversion and was enlightened by Jesus Christ. This took place on the road to 
Damascus, where Paul became a prisoner for the Christ."© Paul had experienced 
suffering and hardships and this is a great prime example for prisoners today because 
Paul suffered going to prison many times. Paul stories of imprisonment can be viewed as 


him being a recidivist. 
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In today modern times recidivism is very high in the prison system. Recidivism 
refers to a person relapsing into criminal behavior once released from prison. The person 
enters the prison system once again. On the other hand when looking at Paul 


imprisonment Clement had stated 1n the early Christian writings, that Paul was 
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imprisoned seven times. Moreover, Paul's imprisonment was never for the same reason 


as we can see throughout the bible but often times it was due to him and his new faith in 
the Lord.’ In Second Corinthians, Paul was reviewing his past life and the experiences 
he had within his new faith. Paul speaks about this in the New Testament openly and 
reviews his life quite often. 

One story that is very familiar is the story of Paul and Silas when they were 
thrown into prison.'°? Here Paul and Silas were put in prison in the inner cell where they 
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fastened their feet in the stocks." This was a suffering upon Paul and Silas. In modern 


times a person's feet will only be shackled if they are in travel, such as going to court, 
from prison to prison, or if they become a security risk to themselves or someone else 


with great danger. 
The Roman Army held Paul again in Jerusalem in the barracks.'°° Afterwards 


Paul was transferred to Caesarea, where he was held in confinement, but he had some 
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freedom. ~ Later on Paul and some other prisoners were sailing for Rome by a ship, 
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when they experienced a storm that caused a major shipwreck. As a result the soldiers 
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planned to kill the prisoners so they would not escape by swimming.’ The centurion 


was sparing Paul life.” 
Furthermore, while Paul was awaiting trail in Rome, he was allowed to live by 


'09 The researcher suggests that in these ancient times 


himself with a solider to guard him. 
this had to be some sort of house arrest. Today in modern times, a criminal can be 
summoned to house arrest with a bracelet on his or her leg that monitors the prisoner's 
whereabouts. Also, a penalty fee is attached to someone being held on house arrest. 
However, the writer will not be focusing on criminals who are on house arrest but 


criminals who are repeated offenders that are serving their sentence in a maximum 


security 


Psychological Behavior 


Also, the researcher suggests that one can draw to the concept and model of one 
of our most influential psychologist who helps promote behaviorism. B. F. Skinner was 
one of the most influential American psychologists who helped promote behaviorism 
both by argument and by the development of procedures studying behavior. Skinner 
maintained that behavior is determined by reinforcements or rewards, not by free will. 


Skinner argued that the science of behavior consists of describing relationships between 
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patterns of reinforcement and behavior.''° For example, Skinner did not advocate the use 
of punishment. Rather, he believed it was the failure of prison to eliminate criminal 
behavior. If prisons were effective at altering behavior, there would be no criminality, 
since the risk of imprisonment for criminal conduct is well established, Skinner 
deduced."”” 

In addition, Skinner noted that individuals still commit offences, but attempt to 
avoid discovery and, therefore, punishment. Also, he noted that the punishing stimulus 
does not stop criminal behavior as the criminal becomes more sophisticated at avoiding 
the punishment. '” 

Humans are finite and fallible creatures therefore the Department of Correction of 
North Carolina offers the inmates religious services and spiritual transformation classes 
within the chapel. The chapel is a place where God speaks through its Word by using the 
chaplain to help to cultivate the inmates mind. The chapel is a place where there is a 
shine of hope and forgiveness. The prison chaplain of this research paper is building her 
project what Paul states in the New Testament, 

Do not be conformed to this world, but be transformed by the 


renewing of your minds, so that you may discern what is the will 
of God, what is good and acceptable and perfect.’ 


0B F. Skinner, “Are Theories Of Learning Necessary?” Psychological Review 57, (1950):193- 
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Researcher Observation 


In the researcher’s work, there is an observation being made with reference to 
transformation and renewal of the mind of the prisoner in prison. Many prisoners who 
attend religious services begin to lead a richer and spiritual life holistically because they 
become more in tune with their mind, body and soul. Since spirituality is about love and 
connecting to others, prisoners become more self-aware of themselves. The prison system 
needs to move toward a way of helping to answer the question of how a chaplain can 
instill hope in a prisoner who is facing a life sentence or twenty more years before being 
released. There is no hope when one can see hope, there is only hope when you can’t see 
it. According to Hebrews, “Faith is the substance of things hope for and the evidence of 
things not seen.” 

A prisoner must move away from their own formal life of negative thinking and a 
new change of thinking by the renewing of their mind. 

According to book of Ephesians, 

We are taught to put away your former way of life, your old self, 

corrupt and deluded by its lusts, and to be renewed in the spirit of 


your minds, and to clothe yourselves with the new self, created 
according to the likeness of God in true righteousness and holiness. 


In the discussion of the Joseph and Paul, the presence of God’s forgiveness, 
acceptance and love is a demonstration throughout their lives, which is an application to 
the transformational lives of prisoners today. The Old Testament gives such a 
demonstration in the book of Genesis in a remarkable story about an obedient man named 
Joseph who was being held in prison under the authority of Pharaoh’s decision. Joseph's 


imprisonment was confined to harsh living conditions. Within these walls of confident 
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Joseph had undergone a transformation; he found favor in the eyesight of God, forgave 
himself, and his brothers who sold him because of envy. 

In the New Testament there are various stories, including the story of Paul and 
others who had been held in prisons and undergone a transformation. These stories 
illustrate how a prisoner’s life endured suffering and underwent a transformation. The 
researcher, who has a background in the prisons, has helped numerous inmates by using a 
cognitive therapeutic approach to help give them a change of thinking and mental, 


emotional and spiritual self-awareness. 
Conclusion 


The biblical history of prison life in both the Old and the New Testament, 
including the prison lives of Joseph and Paul, is useful in comparing the relationship to 
prisoners in today’s world. The researcher of this project believes that a person’s 
transformational process plays a vital role in the life of a prisoner. In the lives of Joseph 
and Paul God’s intervention plan has been shown throughout this paper. Many of the 
biblical characters who had been incarcerated in the Old and New Testament endured 
pain, suffering, grief and death. With this same approach being shared centuries ago, a 
prisoner can make a transformation today with God’s help. 

The researcher believes that a prisoner must put away his or her former life and 
begin to adapt to new beginnings by the renewal the mind. They should be encouraged to 
recognize both the holiness and righteous of God, and know that everyone who comes to 
the Lord will never be rejected. They should be willing to confess their sins, trust and 


believe in God. Although prisoners find themselves facing long-term sentences they 
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should be educated to know God is faithful and just to forgive them all of their sins just 
as God did for both Joseph and Paul through transformational intervention. 

The researcher’s summary is that she is using a cognitive behavioral therapeutic 
approach to help the prisoners. Within this framework, the researcher believes Christian 
ideas can be blended to provide an effective healing environment. This will uncover the 
inmate’s dysfunctional thinking patterns and renew his or her mind. This approach can 
help restructure the prisoner's perception and distorted thinking. Prisoners normally tend 
to act on their impulse and lack self-control. Therefore, as Christian believers, a person 
must not pattern his or herself on the present order of things, but accept self-change. This 
involves a change of mental outlook so that they will be able to discern the will of God 


and what is good, well pleasing and ideal for them and others. 
Theological Foundation 


Theology is a word that has many interpretations. In her book Thinking About 
God, Dorothy Solle describes theology as “faith seeking the clarity of its cause.”’'* She 
continues to detail theology as "a reflection on Christian life amid struggles for freedom 
or liberation, for the full humanity of all persons, and for the transformation of human 
persons and societies as manifestations of its expectation of the reign of God"’””. Another 
interpretation is presented by author Don Thorsen in his book An Exploration of 


Christian Theology. He writes, "Theology is the systematic study of God and God’s 
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relationship to the world. The word theology can be understood in its Greek origins. 
Theo’s means God and logos mean word, discourse, study, science. ’’° 

The researcher of this paper defines theology as the full presence of God in 
human life experiences. Human experiences involve both good and evil and God is in 
both. When it comes to the latter, correction and imprisonment may come into play and it 
is the task of the prisoner to understand God's presence in his or her experience. For a 
minister to aid a prisoner in understanding the spiritual implications of his or her 
experience, it is important for the minister to understand the context of the prison system. 

Prisons have undergone transformations throughout centuries, yet that 
transformation seems to elude prisoners, as recidivism is still high in America today. The 
researcher believes that, like the prison system, an individual prisoner can transform his 
or her life and that this is done through the renewing of the mind. A prisoner must 
unlearn what he or she has learned throughout his or her life. Author Carter G. Woodson 
touches upon this topic in his book, Mis-Education of the Negro, which addresses the 
educational system as a failure to African Americans. As a result one must focus on 
changing their thinking and learning. 

These lessons can be applied to the researcher's contextual ministry as a chaplain 
in a maximum-security prison for men in North Carolina. She believes that if a person 
can change his or her behavior by renewing their mind on the inside of the prison walls, 
recidivism can decrease. 

To further explore this topic, a history of the prison system is important. Prisons 


and prisoners can be traced back as far as ancient times, when prisons were dungeons. 
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These prisoners suffered mentally and physically while awaiting trial and some even 
died. In modern prisons many programs are established to help transformed the lives of 
prisoners, many of whom have been abused throughout childhood and into adulthood. 
This cycle of abuse needs to broken in order to become a new creature in Christ. Based 
on her experience as a prison chaplain, the researcher of this project believes that God 
can transform and renew the mindset of prisoners, but first a prisoner must be willing to 
make the change. To further understand the importance of mind renewal in a prisoner, the 
researcher will look at the story of Joseph and his prison experience. 

In biblical times God did not order people to build prisons, but Scripture shows 
that many servants spent time in dungeons. Many of these prisoners died while 
incarcerated. It is important to note that the Bible shows that when God allowed servants 
to spend time in prison it was for a reason or to teach a lesson. The researcher suggests 
when God allowed Joseph to spend time in the dungeon it enabled him to see God’s hand 
at work. By Joseph spending this time he learned how to trust in the Lord more and more 
each day. Joseph's ability to do so was in keeping with the words from the writer of 
Proverbs, "Trust in the Lord with all thine heart and lean not on your own 
understanding.” ’*” 

The story of Joseph is an example of patience in the face of adversity. Throughout 
his life Joseph faced trials and tribulations with family, friends, and strangers. These were 
difficult life situations in which he experienced loss. Not only was he was a stranger in a 
foreign land after being sold into slavery, but he was forced to escape the advances made 
to him by Pharaoh's wife. In his imprisonment Joseph found himself in a place where he 
had to call out to God for help. 
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The question can be raised as to why Joseph was imprisoned and not killed? The 
answer is that God was preparing Joseph for a promotion to leadership. The biblical text 
explains that he was in prison because Pharaoh believed his wife's words against Joseph 
and, angered, threw Joseph into prison. During this time of punishment God led Joseph to 
a renewing of his mind. Since God is the same yesterday, today, and forever,!!* one can 
understand this calling to renewal as available in the lives of today's prisoners. 

Just as God had a plan for Joseph to promote him to a greater level of service, 
many prisoners today that are willing to accept God will receive a promotion of 
transformative healing. It is in their time of isolation and in their cries to God that God 
will hear. Prisoners today can experience what Joseph did: preparation for greater service 
through self-awareness, forgiveness, reconciliation, and relationship building. Like 
Joseph, today's prisoners can go from prison to prestige. 

A Prisoner's Story 

The story of Joseph being abused by his brothers reminds the researcher of a story 
she heard from a current prisoner. He stated, “When I was a child my father would abuse 
me and favor my other siblings. My father would not take notice of me; therefore my 
other siblings began to abuse me verbally. My father would scrub my skin with a bar of 
soap until I bled. As I grew older, I began to abuse people and this is what led me to 
prison.” 

This was a very painful story for that prisoner and is similar to the story of 
Joseph, with the exception that in Joseph's story he was his father’s favored child and that 
is why his brothers hated him. Many stories that are told in the prisons today have a lot of 


similarities to biblical characters. Many people face similar trials and tribulations today, 
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yet do not heal from their wounds. Considering the similarities, the stories of Joseph and 
other biblical characters can show many prisoners how God's love can be shown through 
the process of anger, forgiveness, reconciliation, and the receiving of a blessing. Each of 
these aspects of a prisoner's life will be explored. 
Anger 

According the Easton’s Bible Dictionary the definition of anger is “the emotion of 
instant displeasure on account of something evil that presents itself to our view.""’? In 
Joseph's story he was eventually imprisoned because the brothers acted out in response to 
their anger. One can imagine Joseph's thoughts while imprisoned, and the researcher 
understands the likelihood of Joseph experiencing anger. The difference between the 
anger of Joseph and that of his brothers is described by author Gary Chapman in his 
book, Anger: Handling a Powerful Emotion in a Healthy Way’”” In the book Chapman 
teaches the difference between bad anger and good anger. Chapman says, "Bad anger is 
acted out of their emotions of feelings."!”’ While Joseph did not react out of emotions, he 
did carry some sort of anger. !”” 

It is important to remember that while human anger may be justified or 
unjustified, God's anger is always justified and under control. An illustration of this is 
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found in the New Testament story of the man with a withered han God experienced 
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anger due to the people's sin. However, he still healed and blessed the man with the 
withered hand. This shows that God’s anger is in harmony with the attributes of love, 
wisdom and justice. Yet in the story of Joseph, the brothers' anger was not in line with 
God’s attnbute. Therefore, anger became the principle of the problem. 

Anger often continues to be the principle of the problem today as a person often 
expresses his or her emotions based on feelings. The researcher suggests that many 
people are incarcerated because of their past hurt and pain from early childhood to 
adulthood. When a person reaches adulthood he or she begins to act out his or her anger 
and many times this leads to be imprisonment. 

In Joseph's story his brothers became selfish and had distorted thinking. As a 
result, their anger tumed to sin. The jealousy of Joseph's brothers boiled over without 
control and led to a hurtful scenario. Anger today can have consequences as it did in 
Joseph's time. Yet, there is hope to break the cycle. Hurts from past relationships, family 
relationships, and mutual relationships can easily be handled once a person becomes self- 
aware of him or herself and personal life patterns. This process incorporates the renewing 
of the mind.'”* The researcher believes that with a cognitive therapeutic approach and 
dealing with the cause of the prisoner’s anger, a prisoner can become more aware of him 
or herself and begin a process of love. While a person can control his or her own actions, 
it is the duty of a Christian to go one step further and impart love to help another change 
behavior and thinking patterns. This is not an overnight process just as the story of Joseph 
forgiving his brothers and the brothers forgiving themselves was not an overnight 


process. 
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Forgiveness 
According to the Oxford English Dictionary, forgive means, to give up. In the 
book From Hurt to Healing, Andrew Sung Park states, “forgiveness in the New 
Testament points out that human forgiveness is closely connected with divine 
forgiveness.”'”° In addition, Gary Shogren states in the Anchor Bible Dictionary, “the 
Hebrew Bible emphasizes divine forgiveness and the New Testament focuses on human 
forgiveness built on divine forgiveness—the unlimited forgiveness that the offended can 


126 Many theologians 


offer the offender because of God’s unconditional forgivingness. 
have interpreted the word forgiveness as being the foundation for transformation. 

For example, Park notes in his book, From Hurt to Healing, Majorie Suchocki 
who is a theologian states, “Forgiveness is willing the well-being of an offender instead 
of having ill-will toward him or her.”'”’ Park also quoted theologian Gregory Jones when 
he described “forgiveness as reconciliation with God.”!”* John Patton describes 


129 The researcher of this project agrees with 


“forgiveness as something we discover. 
John Patton's definition because she believes a person will discover something only after 


he or she knows who they are and the meaning of their own pain. Understanding oneself 


leads to liberation through forgiveness. 
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Parks also highlights Beverly Flanigan's who wrote Forgiving the Unforgivable 
for those who want to transcend deep and unforgivable injuries.'*° To Flannigan 
“forgiveness is a journey and it requires a process.” ’*' For the researcher this process in 
her project will on naming the wounds. For a prisoner this may mean naming both the 
crime and the inner wounds. In claiming the wound, the prisoner must be ready to give up 
the struggle to fight off the changes that will result from the unforgivable injury.'* 

Once again, Joseph's story is relevant as it was very painful. Joseph was put into 
prison. The Bible does not mention the abuse and torture of Joseph mentally; however, 
the Bible does tell how Joseph was tortured physically. In today's prisons many of these 
prisoners are tortured mentally and physically before entering the prison system, which is 
a form of suffering at the hands of abuse. The Bible does not speak about Joseph 
questioning anything that happened to him during his life; however, the researcher 
suggests that Joseph had these questions in his mind. 

For instance, Joseph must have wondered why his brothers hated him, why he 
was sold and why he was punished and thrown into prison for doing the right thing? 
Surely these questions must have perplexed him. Pastor Peter Marshall once said in an 
article, Zhe Martyr’s Mirth, “It is a fact of Christian experience that life is a series of 


troughs and peaks. In his efforts to get permanent possession of the soul, God relies on 
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the troughs more than the peaks, and some of his special favorites have gone through 
longer and deeper troughs than anyone else.”'*? 

It is not clear how long Joseph spent in his prison. According to Genesis 41:1 it 
was at least two years, but Genesis 41:46 shows that it may have been as long as thirteen 
years. One can know for sure that from the time Joseph was thrown into the pit by his 
brothers until the day he became the second ruler in Egypt, some thirteen years had 
passed by and for an extended period of this man’s life his motto could have been the 
truth found in Matthew 20:16, “the last will be first, and the first will be last.” 
Reconciliation. 

In the end of his story Joseph saw God’s glory. He realized that all the pain he had 
endured were only to glorify God. Joseph was obedient in all his actions so God has 
shown forth what he orchestrated in the plan of God’s will. God had rescued Joseph's 
sinful brothers from starving by using Joseph, who had suffered enslavement and 
oppression. In a similar way, God saves sinners today by having allowed Jesus Christ to 
die and suffer on the cross. The researcher proposes that the pinnacle in Joseph's story 
shares a similarity to the story of Jesus Christ. Just as Joseph was reconciled back with 
his brothers, so are humans reconciled back in fellowship with God. Many times this 
reconciliation happens for a prisoner during his or her incarceration. 

In Paul’s letter to the Romans, Corinthians, and Colossians, Paul uses a Greek 
word katallaso, which means to exchange, to reconcile, in dealing with a person being 
reconciled to God by means of the sacrifice of Christ Jesus. It is only by and through the 


ransom sacrifice of Christ Jesus that full reconciliation with God is possible. In the 





'3Cristians.org “The Myrter’s Mirth,” http://www.christians.org/happy/happy08. html (accessed 
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Gospel of John, Jesus said, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life. No one comes to the 


134 Tn other words, even if a person is incarcerated they are 


Father except through me. 
still Christ ambassador, and God is making an appeal through the people within the 
prison setting and outside the prison walls. 
Joseph’s Promotion/Blessings 

Joseph's imprisonment was not the end of his life. In fact, his incarceration led to 
his elevation by God. Likewise, when a person goes to prison today it is not the end of his 
or her life. If he or she submits to God’s will as did Joseph, God will promote that person 
mentally and spiritually. God wants a person to refine his or her life. The Bible 
demonstrates this when it tells us that God sends us through trials and that the results may 
be found in glory and honor when Jesus Christ is revealed.'*° 

Looking back at the story of Joseph, the question may come to mind of how 
Joseph survived going through the wilderness of betrayal, suffering, and living in a dark 
dungeon with shackles on. Joseph knew that God had promised him in a childhood dream 
that his brothers would bow down to him. Joseph was faithful and stood on God promise. 
Many people today do not stand on the promises of God and, thus, some people in up 
going to prison. Many of these people have lost hope and faith because of the long 
sentences they must serve in prison and they begin to cry out the words of the Psalmist, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?”’*® Yet, they can learn from the person 


of Joseph, who went from prison to prestige because of faithfulness. 
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Likewise, prisoners today can mentally and spiritually go from prison to prestige 
by the renewing of their minds. Prisoners are in the gap of becoming wounded healers. 
Andrew Sung Park states, Henry Nouwen articulates in his Wounded Healer that “the 
wounded can use their hurt and imperfection as an avenue of grace in working for healing 
others. Their own need for healing leads into the healing of other wounds.” '*’ The 
researcher of this paper agrees with this because through her wounds and imperfections 
she has become a wounded healer. She knows the prison is her avenue to work to heal 
others. Parks also said, “Healing takes place in relating to God and others, for it is 
relational in nature. Being made who is the natural consequence of deepening our 
spiritual fellowship with the God of wholeness.” !** 

The Bible tells us in 2 Chronicles 7:14, 

If my people, who are called by my name, will humble themselves 

and pray and seek my face and turn from their wicked ways, then I 

will hear from heaven, and I will forgive their sin and will heal 

their land. 

It is important for prisoners to know that in this scripture God is not complicated 
at all. In fact, he gives a promise in five steps: humble oneself, pray, seek God, turn away 
from evil, and receive God blessings. Parks tells us that seeking God’s reign and God’s 


justice before our own healing will result in the healing of our wounds.'*’ He goes on to 


say, “victims who strive first for God’s reign in other victim’s lives can experience God's 
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reign in the present through the work of the Holy Spirit. The Holy spirit is the One who 
touches and heals the victims by leading them step by step to wholeness.”!“° 
Conclusion 

The subject of prisons can be looked at from different areas depending on the 
background, the circumstance, and the interpretation of both the divine and physical. 
Since this particular research is being dealt with both from the view of humanity and 
God, the theological foundation is found in relationship as persons see God and 
understand his mercy through human circumstance. Through his grace God deals with 
humans, even when they are in prison. The researcher has looked at definition of 
theology from sharing the truth of the meaning of God. Also how God intervened in the 
life of humans to change their circumstance for the best. Joseph’s prison experience is 
still applicable today with those society has shut its door on because of their past life or 
the dent of crime associated with them. Through looking at the life and the theological 
impact of God on Joseph's life, the researcher has shown that there is a story that 
embodies what most people who are in prison experience. The good news 1s that they are 
able to overcome through a transformational process and renewal of their mind. 

Furthermore, the details of Joseph's life open the door to reflection on some 
theological points such the impact of anger, reconciliation, love, promotional blessing, 
love, and forgiveness as a summary on a prisoner. It is the conclusion of the researcher 
that a prisoner can transform his or her life by the renewing of their mind. The researcher 
believes that if a person can change personal behavior by renewing of his or her mind on 
the inside of the prison walls, recidivism will decrease and there will be improvement in 
that person's life. God can transform and renew the mindset of prisoners; however, a 
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prisoner should be willing to make the change. A journey to success starts with one bold 


step of determination when one wills to be renewed into a positive mindset. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


This project is about Wounded Prisoners; the focus is on the internal wounds of 
prisoners who serve as the subjects of this research. To accomplish the person-centered 
approach presented in this project, the researcher, who is a prison chaplain, conducted 
this research within the North Carolina prison system. Through this project the researcher 
facilitated a small group of prisoners who engaged in sharing their personal life stories. 
She drew upon the testimonies of the prisoners and her own assessments and 
incorporated a cognitive therapeutic approach with teaching tools that helped the 
prisoners change their thinking and behavior within the prison setting. She believes there 
is hope that the prisoners can heal from their internal wounds. She also believes that if the 
prisoners understand who they are, what their hurts from their past are, and how to look 
for hope in their Lord during incarceration, they will decrease their infractions in prison. 
She is convinced that this project will increase self-awareness and, as a result, healing 


will begin in the lives of wounded prisoners. 
Research Method 


The main goal of this phenomenological qualitative study is for the researcher to 
identify the essence of human experiences about a phenomenon as described by the 


prisoners. As defined by Creswell, “phenomenology is a research strategy of inquiry in 
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which the researcher identifies the essence of human experiences about a phenomenon as 
describe by the participants.”’ It is the intended goal of this qualitative research to offer a 
perspective of life skill lessons and provide reports that reflect the researcher’s ability to 
document the resulting phenomenon. The researcher will analyze the collected data, 
which will include: individual therapeutic interviews, group discussions, and detailed 
notes that will be taken to collect all participants’ responses. The researcher will keep a 
journal as she proceeds forward in each session with the participants. 

The researcher believes the phenomenological research methods will facilitate the 
study of prisoners’ human experiences and perceptions towards self-awareness, focusing 
on forgiveness that leads to transformation. The research will measure the prisoners’ 
experiences and store the collected data in the Department of Corrections OPUS system. 
OPUS stands for Offender Population Unified System, which is a menu-driven system 
that allows fast-path access for users who are familiar with the various screens.” The 
OPUS stores data that was collected from multiple sources and retains it on separate files 
with the system.* The researcher will keep a measure of the prisoners’ infractions and the 
group will be compared to a phantom group, which will consist of prisoners chosen by 
the researcher who have not taken the life skills class. The researcher will keep a record 
of the phantom group’s infractions throughout the time of the study and will compare the 


results to the results of the prisoners who took the life skill class sessions. 





"John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, Inc, 2009), 13. 
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Project Design 


The project design for this Doctor of Ministry project describes the means by 
which the researcher will work with prisoners in her contextual ministry as chaplain. The 
researcher’s ministry context is a Maximum Correctional Institution in North Carolina. 
She believes that prisoners in this system can reduce their infractions by renewing their 
minds leading to forgiveness. To accomplish this task the prisoners were engaged in a life 
skills class using a cognitive approach, which deals with mental processes and beliefs. 
Through challenging faulty thought patterns, the prisoners will come to a point of self- 
awareness and be able to transform their lives. 

The researcher is designing a group that will enlist fifteen participants, though 
only ten participants are expected to remain in the group for the entire twelve-week 
session. The sessions will be conducted in the chapel for two hours a week. Dunng the 
first session the researcher engaged the prisoners in a personal interview where she made 
a spiritual and personal assessment of their lives. She engaged them with individual 
therapeutic counseling during the course of the sessions. 

The first step for the researcher was to enroll fifteen participants into the 
Renewing of the Mind Life Skills Class. At the end of the twelve-week course the 
researcher presented each participant with a certificate of completion. Prior to participant 
enrollment, the researcher presented her proposal to the Program Director for approval, 
who 1s also listed as one of her context associates. Once the Program Director approved 


the project, it was forwarded to the Assistant Superintendent of the Prison, Assistant 
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Superintendent of Programs, and the Administrator of the Prison. Once all three of these 
major sources approve the proposal, the project proceeded to the next step. 

The second step in the process was for the researcher to give a list of prisoners 
who signed up for the class to the Program Director. The Program Director gave the 
names of the prisoners to their assigned case managers, who gave approval for the 
participant to enroll in the class. Once the prisoners were approved, the case manger 
enlisted them in the OPUS system. 

Thirdly, each prisoner read the guidelines of the North Carolina Division of 
Prisons and signed and dated a document of compliance and understanding. The signed 
documents were forward to the participant’s case manager to be recorded in their files. 

Lastly, the prisoners discussed their expectations in a plenary style gathering. 
During this process, the prisoners discussed how their faith is incorporated or plays a role 
in the process of renewing their mind. This discussion helped the researcher determine 
how to probe each individual during open discussion. The researcher’s aim was to assess 
how participant’s faith beliefs informed their expectations prior to beginning the 
program. 

There was another assignment in the beginning of the session for each prisoner to 
write a spiritual autobiography and present it to the researcher for a personal interview. 
Within the context of their spiritual autobiography the prisoner discussed their life story 
and their faith belief. During this interview the researcher made a spiritual assessment, as 


well as engaged the prisoners in their personal story. The spiritual assessment tools that 
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were used were the H.O.P-_E tools by Anandarajah and Hight.* This acronym is used to 
describe the following: h-sources of hope, o-organized religion, p-personal 
spirituality/practices, and e-effects on your relationship with God? (Appendix B). This 
tool helped evaluate the prisoners and covered critical areas in their life stories. This 
interview helped the inmates focus on their self-awareness and joumey along the way 
during the sessions. This assignment was the key component for the participants to see 
the old creature before engaging into a life changing experience. By seeing past behavior, 
the prisoners were able to be subjective in making transformational life decisions. 

Once the halfway point of the sixth session was reached, the prisoners were given 
a questionnaire to evaluate what they have processed up to that point. The researcher kept 
a separate file of all the participants to examine their outcomes. Observations continued 
during group sessions. Prisoners maintained a personal journal to notice their own 
outcomes. During the first six phases the sessions involved a variety of activities 
including, videos focused on transformation, a jigsaw puzzle for team building and a 
game of charades for dealing with anxiety. Other methods of cognitive therapeutic 
teaching tools were used through the final sessions. 

During the sessions the researcher had the context associates participate by 
observing the sessions and giving feedback to the researcher. The professional associates 


gave criticism on the project design. The concluding sessions included a discussion of 
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knowing oneself followed by an evaluation. The context associates were responsible for 


facilitating a performance evaluation of the study. 


Group Sessions 


The group met on Wednesday night beginning at 6:00 P.M. and concludes by 
8:00 P.M. with the exception of nights when time was allotted for extended discussion. 
The group began with a universal devotion that did not focus on any one particular faith 
belief, but focused on God. Prisoners were encouraged to participate in leading the group 
in prayer. 

Group sessions began with introductions and stating of participant’s faith belief 
and theology. Afterwards the group participated in designing a covenant. This covenant 
was an oath between the group and God. It was important for the prisoners to participate 
in designing their own rules to ensure compliance. After devotions, a participant cited the 
covenant to remind the group of the rules. 

Week one began with a discussion about Shadow. Questions posed included: 
What is a shadow? What does your shadow say about you? The group engaged in their 
first discussion of discovering themselves. The group allowed each person to participate 
and was mindful that others waned to share. At the end of the discussion the researcher 
gave the participants a writing assignment out of the book, Get out Your Mind and into 
Your Life, Steven Hayes.° Each person wrote the story of their sufferings by describing 


Steven Hayes, Smith, and Spencer, Get Out Your Mind And Into Your Life (Oakland, CA: New 
Harbinger Publications, 2005), 91. 
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their main problems, which covered their historical, situational, and spiritual 
autobiography. During this week the prisoner scheduled time to meet with the researcher 
for a one-on-one interview. This session closed with a prayer by one of the participants. 

Week two opened with devotion followed by the reciting of the covenant. The 
first forty-five minutes of week two was on the power of choice and the decision-making 
process. At the end of the discussion, the group discussed changing conditions and then 
focuses on the Serenity Prayer. The last fifteen minutes was reserved for clarifying 
questions. 

Week three opened with a devotional followed by the reciting of the group 
covenant. The group lesson focused on self-motivation and drive. The purpose of this 
lesson was for prisoners to become self aware of how they are self-driven or motivated. 
This included an open discussion of individual life stories. The discussion closed with 
prayer. 

Week four opened with a devotional followed by the reciting of the group 
covenant. Week four lesson’s focused on habits, attitudes, and conditioning. The purpose 
of this lesson was for prisoners to become self-aware and personal conditioning. It 
session closed with prayer. 

Week five opened with prayer and the reciting of the group covenant. This week, 
the group focused on their emotions and emotional blocks. This lesson was tense because 
the group dealt with fear, emotions and motivation, phenomena of emotions, emotional 


aids, conditioned fear, and security. The session closed with prayer. The researcher was 
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available for all participants who needed a therapeutic session to finish releasing their 
emotions. 

Week six opened with devotion and the reciting of the group covenant. The topics 
discussed were worry, changing moods, and common beliefs that cause emotional upset. 
The second part of the session included a game of Charades. Charades is a game where 
two teams compete by acting out words they pull from the researcher’s bag. This must be 
done in a timely fashion. Charades served as a cognitive tool to help prisoners become 
aware of anxiety. Once the game was over, the group discussion focused on amaiety. The 
group closed the day with prayer. Upon leaving, the participants were given a handout 
listing pointers on how to resolve anxiety and stress when it arises in their life. 

Week seven opened with devotion and the group covenant. The play Madea’s Big 
Happy Family’, written by Tyler Perry was shown for participants to understand 
transformation. Following the movie, two assignments were given; the first on their 
understanding of transformation and the second was on what their short and long-term 
goals. Each prisoner was required to meet with the researcher during the week for a one- 
on-one discussion about goals. During that time, participants discussed the nature of their 
transformation and how their spintuality helped them in the process. The session closed 


in prayer. 


"Tyler Perry, Madea’s Big Happy Family, DVD, (LionsGate: Tyler Perry Entertainment 
Incorporation, 2010). 
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Week eight opened with devotion and prayer followed with the reciting of the 
group covenant. Next, a jigsaw puzzle was set up on a table. The group began to put the 
puzzle together. The purpose of this lesson was for the prisoners to learn how to work 
together. The session title for this particular assignment was, “Life is Like a Jigsaw 
Puzzle with Many Pieces.” Once the group got the frame of the puzzle finished, the 
researcher broke the frame up. This allowed the prisoners to see how life can change. 
Problem solving assisted in long and short-term goals. The session closed with prayer. 

Week nine opened with devotion and the reciting of the group covenant. A 
discussion of the prior week’s lesson took place followed by a discussion on a successful 
way of life, as well as family relationships and the role of the participants in their 
families. The researcher engaged the participants in an assignment by arranging the 
chairs. Some chairs were situated close to the researcher, some far away from her, others 
were gathered together, and some were placed where no others were nearby. The 
researcher told each prisoner to sit in a where they feel comfortable. The purpose of this 
assignment was for the prisoner to understand the role in relationships or family 
dynamics they play. This assignment before the discussion will give them a visible 
understanding. The session closed with prayer. 

Week ten opened with devotion followed by the reciting of the group covenant. 
The group had an open discussion on children in dysfunctional families. This discussion 
taught such lessons such as: the difference between good and bad anger, counter 
transference, and over and under-functioning. These conversations engaged the prisoners 


to become more self-aware. The group session will close with prayer. 
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Week eleven opened with a devotional and the reciting of the group covenant. 
This lesson was a two-hour session on forgiveness. Topics covered included what 
forgiveness is and how to forgive self and others. This lesson included a discussion of the 
prisoners’ theology and faith beliefs. The group members discussed how God shapes 
their views and understanding of forgiveness. The session closed with prayer. 

Week twelve opened with a devotional and the reciting of the group covenant. 
This was a two-hour lesson on effective communication. The researcher engaged the 
group in leaming how to become more effective in their listening and communicating 
skills. She used a communication mat to help the prisoners engage in a healthier 
conversation. The session closed with concluding questions and the participants filling 
out an evaluation form. 

Each participant received handouts weekly on their assignments for the following 
week’s session. By the end of the twelfth week, each participant had the entire document 
that was covered in a life skill class by the Department of Correction. Each participant 
also received a certificate of completion and all names were reported to their case 
managers to note in the OPUS system. All participants will continue to see the researcher 


on several occasions for private therapeutic sessions as frequently as needed. 
Instrumentation 


According to the Chief Information Officer, Bob Brinson, “OPUS, the Offender 


Population Unified System, is the biggest piece of what correctional does.”® The 


®North Carolina Department of Correction MIS, OPUS Design, ”Management Information Systems,” 
http:www.doc.state.nc.us/mis/index.htm (accessed May 26, 2012). 
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Management Information Systems Director, David Keys, states the MIS provides tools to 
help correction employees manage offenders. These tools address the problems and needs 
of keeping pertinent data about offenders. This information is stored into the Department 
of Correction, North Carolina OPUS system. 

OPUS is a shared database that collects and stored data into the computer system. 
Once information is stored into OPUS, it becomes accessible to all prisons in North 
Carolina Department of Corrections. OPUS uses a sequential seven-digit Department of 
Corrections (DOC) number. The assigned DOC number lists the offenders. The OPUS 
system makes some information Public Information whereas people from the outside can 
access certain information from the database. 

For this project, the researcher used the OPUS database to keep a record of 
inmate’s infractions. The State of North Carolina Department of Correction, Policy and 
Procedure for Inmate Disciplinary was classified in four categories. She recorded on a 
weekly basis the disciplinary action of each prisoner. Each individual who faced a 
disciplinary offense must pay a fee of ten dollars along with the severity of his or her 
punishment. The researcher kept the same record for her phantom group to show the 


differences between the two groups. 
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Gathering Data 


The researcher used a variety of ways to gather data using a cognitive therapeutic 
approach. She used weekly reflections reports, journaling, one-on-one interviews, and 
individual debriefing, and keeping a record of data collections in the OPUS system. 
During the sessions the prisoners will answer a questionnaire that will contain these 


particular questions as follows: 


1. What new insights about yourself have you gained so far, 
during the sessions? 


2. What new perceptions about the context have you gained 
during the process? 


3. What new information have you gained during this phase that 
will be of importance to you? 


4. List your short and long term goals. 
5. Write a reflection paper on “Who am I.” 


6. What are your strengths and weakness in leaming that you are 
at this point? Rate yourself on a scale of 1-10 regarding your 
knowledge of your strengths and weakness. Two separate 
paragraphs should be written, one for strengths and the other 
for weaknesses. 


7. Write a self-reflective paper on whether or not you are 
motivated or self-driven? Give insight into your leaming. 


8. How did some of the sessions help you have a better 
understanding of anxiety, fear, worry, and solving problems? 
How did you relate this to self? 


9. The group engaged in a team building by putting the frame of 
the puzzle together. After the frame was put together and the 
researcher broke it up, what were your feelings? How did you 
see yourself in a life changing experience? How do you take 
ownership when someone else’s life perhaps has been 
destroyed and you are facing a long-term sentence? 
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10. What new insight did you learn when watching the Tyler Perry 
video, Big Happy Family? How would you apply 
transformation to your life? How do you view God in your 
process? For, example the mother in the play died and was at 
peace because she knew the Lord but the children did not 
understand the meaning of death. The mother was preparing 
them. After her death the children went through a process and 
were transformed. 


11. How do you rate the researcher and why? 


Weekly Reflection Reports 


The researcher’s context associates observed the sessions and provide feedback. It 
is important to include context associates to document and assist in facilitating change in 
the lives of God’s people. Their observation should be descriptive and not analytical or 
evaluative. The context associates analysis and reports were use to write a weekly report 


regarding the prisoners’ progress toward transformation. 
Journaling 


The researcher kept a journal of the prisoners’ reactions during the session. She 
kept a journal of each session and anything that was vital to her research. Once the 
researcher completed her journey of teaching the prisoners a new approach she began to 
watch their behavior through the OPUS system and kept a weekly log of any changes in 
their behavior. She made notes of whether the participants were still in general prison 
population and if they received any disciplinary action. She also kept a record of her 


phantom group for comparison. 
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Debriefing with Prisoners 


The researcher debriefed with prisoners after their sessions. Due to the intensity 
of these sessions, the researcher was aware that some of the prisoners took longer than 
others to re-group before leaving the chapel and going back to general population. 
Therefore, she left time for individual and group debriefing. She kept note of the amount 
of time each prisoner needed for debriefing and their subsequent progress. 

Each prisoner was assigned a time to meet with researcher to discuss the life story 
they had written. After the discussion they received another assignment from the book 
Get Out Of Your Mind And Into Your Life.” The prisoner was given another time to meet 
with the researcher and discuss the assignment. During the week the researcher kept an 


open door policy for the prisoners as they were challenged in becoming self-aware. 
Context Associates and Professional Associates 


During the project implementation process, the researcher met with her context 
associates and received verbal feedback from their observations. She kept a note of all 
conversations and feedback. She contacted her professional associates and received their 
input as she faced new challenges in the project design. She engaged them in her project 
by telephone conversations on a weekly basis. Her professional associates are not 
allowed in thé prison to observe the group sessions; therefore, their expertise was used to 


evaluate and critique completed work from the project sessions. 





*Steven C. Hayes and Smith, Get Out of Your and Into Your Life, Spencer (Oakland, CA: New 
Harbinger Publications, 2005), 92. 
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Project Management 


The writer of this research project conducted a research project aimed at 
decreasing prisoner infractions. To complete this project, the researcher had the primary 


responsibility of implementing, planning, and gathering data. Throughout the process the 


researcher received feedback and suggestions from pre-selected context and professional 
associates. 

The context associates consisted of a group of four people chosen by the 
researcher who work in the correctional institution. Selection was based on persons on 
staff at the prison who have an interest in increasing the effectiveness of ministry within 
the facility. Each contextual associate is valuable in bringing his or her professional 
experience of making a difference within the prison. 

The five context associates helped the researcher design her project and gave 
critique and feedback throughout the process. One such associate was the unit manager. 
A unit manager maintains the security and control of the prison. He or she makes the 
decisions of disciplinary actions when prisoners are not in compliance. Another associate 
for this project was the Program Director who implements programs and supervises the 
researcher and case managers. The researcher will also be working directly with a 
program supervisor and a fellow researcher to complete her group of four. 

Another important resource for the researcher was a group of professional 
associates. This group consists of persons who work outside the prison and have the role 
of providing information and advice. Each professional associate advised the researcher 


on communicating with her project participants. Each of these individuals made 
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suggestions via telephone and email and make project suggestions after thoughtfully 
analyzing the researcher’s data. They checked her paperwork before she submitted it to 
her mentors at United Theological Seminary. 

Each of the researcher’s professional associates holds a doctoral degree. One 
professional associate is Dr. Thurman Whitted, a medical doctor at Vidant Health Center 
in Greenville, North Carolina. Dr. Whitted brings strong skills and a wealth of knowledge 
to help the researcher conduct her research. An expert in the medical field and dealing 
with people in pain, Dr. Whitted gave the researcher feedback, as well as insightful ways 
for her to explore helping the inmates decrease negative behavior. The researcher met 
with Dr. Whitted discussing her project as she proceeded. 

The second professional associate is Dr. Willie Mae Hawkins. Dr. Hawkins 
eared her Doctor of Ministry at Regents Seminary in Virginia Beach, Virginia. Her 
vibrant wealth of mentorship and expertise in single parenting with boys helped enhance 
this project. Dr. Hawkins enlightened the researcher during group and individual 
sessions. Dr. Hawkins consulted with the researcher via telephone and email and provides 
mentorship by answering questions and implementing plans to help with the project. In 
addition, Dr. Hawkins met with the researcher towards the end of her sessions and gave 
feedback. 

The researcher’s last professional associates were Dr. Benjamin Clark, a graduate 
from Howard University, Washington, District of Columbia, and hold a Doctor of 


Philosophy degree. He brings his wealth of experience to engage in discussion with the 
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researcher during the phase. He worked with the researcher through emails and face-to- 
face meetings on Sunday momings after worship services. Also Dr. Rita Love holds a 


Doctorate of Ministry from United Theological Seminary who works close-knit with her. 


In addition to professional associates, the researcher works with her personal 
mentor, Dr. Hector Sintim. Dr. Sintim worked closely with the researcher as she 
journeyed through her Master of Divinity program and continues to help her succeed in 
her doctoral program. Dr. Sintim will examine the researcher’s paperwork and give 
insightful information as the researcher gathers research data, 

Rev. Rebecca Frederick, who earned her Master of Divinity from Campbell 
University Divinity School, Buies Creek, North Carolina and her Master of Social Work 
from East Carolina University, Greenville, North Carolina, provides editorial services for 
the project and provide feedback to help the researcher explore her thoughts. 

The support team of experts for this project helped the researcher pian, 
implement, and analyzes data to help inform her future ministry. Many of these 
individuals observed her sessions in the prison and gave feedback as she proceeded 


forward in her project. The associates kept the researcher focused and on point with her 


project. 
PROJECT TIMELINE 
DATE TOPIC 
June 07, 2012 Who are You? What does your shadow say? 
June 14, 2012 The Power of Choice, Decision-Making 


process, and Serenity Prayer. 
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June 21, 2032 SelfMotivation and Self-Driven. What 
drives you? 

June 28, 2012 Self- Awareness 

July 11, 2012 Emotions and Emotional Blocks 

July 18, 2012 a game of Charades will be play by the 


inmates and following a discussion on 
Anxiety, Mood Changes, and Worry. 


July 25, 2012 CD/Movie/Play, by Tyler Perry, Madea's 
Big Happy Family. Discussion will follow 
on Transformation. 


August 02, 2012 Inmates will put a puzzle together and 
following a discussion on life is like a 
jigsaw puzzle with many pieces. 


August 09, 2012 Family Dynamics 


August 16, 2012 Children of Dysfunctional Families, Dealing 
with Anger, Counter-transference, Over and 
Under-functioning. 


August 30, 2012 Forgiveness/Faith Beliefs 
September 06, 2012 Effective Communication 


Note: All group sessions will open with prayer and reciting of the covenant. Also, there 
will be one-on-meetings with the chaplain. The chaplain will also have an open-door 
policy to help counselor the prisoners as they engaged into their own life stories and 
become more self-aware of themselves. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
FIELD EXPERIENCE 


As part of the overall project, the chaplain is required to make an assessment of 
each inmate who receives pastoral counseling. Per the Religious Policy of the 
Department of Correction, this data will be stored m the OPUS system to enable each 
inmate’s data to be tracked. For that reason, each prisoner filled out a spiritual 
assessment. This assessment is drawn from the word Aope in which an acronym is as 


follows H. O. P. E. tools by Dr. Annadarajah and Dr. Hight:’ 
H What sources of hope, strength, comfort and peace? 
0 What faith community do you helong to and does it help? 
P Do you believe in God? Is it important to you? 


E What effects does the prison have on you? Does it 
conflicts with your spirttual belief? 


The group session began with fifteen prisoners comprised of: one Atheist, one 
Moonish Science Temple, five Muslims, and eight Christians. All of the pnsoners 
expressed eagerness to participate and interest in increasing self-awareness. The prisoner 
who was an Atheist stated that he did not believe in God because God does not exist 


because evil is all around us. He also replied in his assessment that he has no peace 


'Gowni Anandarajah, and Ellen Hight, American Academy of Family Physicians, “Spirituality and 
Medical Practice, Using HOPE Questions as a Spiritual Assessment,” http:/Avww.aafp.org/afp/2001/001 
{p81 html (accessed Sept. 11, 2013). 
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within prison or outside of prison. The rest of the proup does believe in a High Power, 
who is God. The life sentence prisoners struggle with hope. All of the prisoners come 
from poverty-stricken communities, with only two of them having graduated from high 
school and some of them having obtained their GED while in prison. All of the prisoners 
had engaged tn some form of drugs and alcohol and the majority of them lived in a home 
that was infested with drug users, According to the prisoners, each one was from a 
Christian faith belief when they were not imprisoned. The prisoners changed their faith 


while being held in confinement. 
Session One: What Does Your Shadow Say? 


The objective of the first session of the life skills class is for the prisoners to have an 
understanding of the concept that man is a conditioned human being; that a person’s basic 
habits and attitudes are formed in an environment in which a person has little or no 
control. During the second part of the session one, the chaplain engaged participants in a 
cognitive approach by having a group discussion about each person’s shadow. By using 
this approach, she helped each individual understand his dark side. The illustration of a 
person’s shadow was used because everyone owns a shadow and the color of a shadow is 
dark. During this time many of the prisoners began to share the stories of their sentence. 
It is important to note that these prisoners are serving long-term sentences, mostly over 
fifteen years or more. The Mustim prisoner made a profound statement when talking 
about his shadow. He stated, “I robbed because I like it.” Therefore, this prisoner showed 


no reinorse for his crime. 
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During the group session the chaplain observed that the prisoners who were 
sexual offenders did not discussed their crime; rather, they discussed the darkness of their 
drug use. When discussing his darkness, one prisoner showed a lot of remorse for his 
crime. This prisoner replied, “If I could do it alt over again { would not have strangled my 
wife and now I have a irfe sentence.” This session provide enlightening to the chaplain. 

By the end of the session the group was given a homework assignment out of the 
book Get out Your Mind and into Your Life by Steven Hayes.* Each prisoner was 
instructed to write their personal story of their sufferings by describing their main 
problems, which was to cover their historical, situational, and spiritual autobiographies. 
The chaplain met with each individual for a pastoral counseling session and, at the end of 
the group session, all the prisoners recited the serenity prayer by the theologian Reinhold 
Niebuhr’. 


God, give us grace to accept with serenity 
The things that cannot be changed, 

Courage to change the things 

which should be changed, 

and the Wisdom to distinguish 

the one from the other. 

Living one day at a time, 

Enjoying one moment at a time, 

Accepting hardship as a pathway to peace, 
Taking, as Jesus did, 

This sinful world as it is, 

Not as I would have it, 

Trusting that You will make all things right, 
If I surrender to Your will, 

So that I may be reasonably happy in this life, 
And supremely happy with You forever in the next. 
Amen. 





*Steven Hayes, Smith, and Spencer, Get Out Your Mind And into Your Life (Oakland, CA: New 
Harbinger Publications, 2005), 91. 


*The Voice For Love, A Guide to Love, God. Prayer, Meditation, & Peace Within You-Right 
Now, “Serenity Prayer,” hitp//: www.thevoiceforlove.com/serenity-prayer.html, (accessed July 10, 2012). 
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The chaplain utilized the serenity prayer because it is a universal prayer 
expressing that man has the ability to change conditions. Though some cannot change 
their physical conditions, all can change their spiritual condition. What a person is and 
where that person is, is a matter caused by a previous decision. If present conditions are a 
result of past decisions, future conditions could be brighter if they were the product of 


better present decisions. The serenity was further discussed in the next group session. 
Pastoral Counseling: Pastoral Counseling Survey/Spiritual Autobiography 


In the beginning of the session, the prisoners each had to fill out the pastoral 
questionnaire survey before engaging in a discussion of their spiritual autobiography. The 
objective for the survey was for the chaplain to see if the prisoners are self-aware of how 
their past history affects their current behavior. This was further discussed in their 
spiritual autobiography. During the week between the first and second sessions, the 
chaplain met with each prisoner on an individual basis for pastoral counseling and gave 
the inmate the survey, which plays a key component for the project. Prior to each one-on- 
one counseling session, the chaplain read the spiritual autobiography and questionnaire of 
each prisoner in order to discuss it during the private session and had pulled the 
prisoner’s inforniation from the OPUS system. 

Using the gathered information, she helped the inmate become aware of the 
connection between their crime and their past history. As the chaplain began to look at 
the individual’s patterns of infractions and their time spent in segregation, she realized 
that many of the prisoners received an infraction during the anniversary of when they 
were convicted of the crime that led to their imprisonment. Those that did not receive 


punishments during the anniversary of their crime still showed a pattern of receiving 
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infractions the same time each year. This became questionable to the chaplain and as a | 
result, she began to believe that she could help the prisoners explore their history and 
connect their story to their crime. As a result, each prisoner could gain self-awareness. 

To further understand this project, it may be helpful to review two of the prisoner 
profiles. The first will be labeled Prisoner X. Prisoner X is a fifty-one-year-old male who 
self-identified as a Christian. Born in the United States, Prisoner X’s highest prade 
completed was twelfth grade. Convicted of being a habitual felon, he had been 
incarcerated four times and had received twenty-four infractions. 

The chaplain began by focusing on the prisoner’s disciplinary mfractions history 
and noted that from 2008-2011 the prisoner spent the majority of his time in segregation 
during the months of June and July, with the second highest jevel of segregation 
occurring in September of eacb year. It is interesting to note that Prisoner X had been 
convicted in the month of July. The chaplain and the prisoner continued to discuss his 
behavior and his autohiography that he had written. In doing so, the prisoner shared 
painful events in his life that led him to drugs. He shared that he prew up in a Christian 
home, but his mother and father divorced at an early age. He had siblings, but they were 
all sisters and he felt left out. After his mother died during his early teenage years, his 
father remarried. The prisoner saw himself as being the prohlematic child who struggled 
for the love of his parent. After he graduated from high school his father told him he was 
a man and threw him out of the house. Prisoner X lived in shelters and in friends’ homes 
until eventually getting his own place. He worked odd jobs, and eventually landed what 
he considered to be a good job with great benefits. However, Prisoner X began to steal 


from the job and was eventually fired. 
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As the chaplain continued to probe the pnsoner in the counseling process, she 
realized that the prisoner never discussed the death of his mother. Focusing on this area, 
Prisoner X began to cry. When asked by the chaplain why he was crying, Prisoner X 
replied that no one had ever asked him how he felt about his mother’s death. He then 
began to share his innermost feelings regarding his mother and smiled as be talked about 
spending time with her. Prisoner X began to weep when he spoke about missing her. In 
the end of the interview session the chaplain discovered that Prisoner X’s mother died at 
the end of June. 

The chaplain believes that if this prisoner is to make a total transformation by the 
renewal of his mind, he needs to continue to explore his innermost feelings. The chaplain 
believes that part of the behavioral pattern was a direct result of not releasing the pain and 
emotions from his childhood. By storing that pain within his subconscious, he acted out 
negative behaviors for years. The prisoner admitted that he was angry that he lost his 
mother and that he never forgave his mother for leaving him. The prisoner believed in 
Jesus Christ as his Lord and Savior, but was still angry with God for taking his mother 
away trom him. 

The prisoner tended to get arrested for theft in the month of Tuly. He admitted that 
he committed identity theft and used other people’s credit cards to purchase department 
store clothes, which he would sell to make money to support his drug habit. He finally 
said to the chaplain, “T want to change my thinking and live for God, but I need help!” 

Through utilizing the pastoral counseling, spiritual autobiography, and the pre- 
test, the chaplain believes the wounds of this prisoner, and others will be opened and the 


healing process will begin. The chaplain believes that a person must release their anger, 
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forgive themselves as a process toward being reconciled holistically back to God. The 
second case study utilizing this model is demonstrated by looking at Prisoner Y, a 
twenty-nine year-old male who self-identifies as a Muslim. Born in the United States, the 
highest grade Prisoner Y completed was eighth, though he does have a General Education 
Diploma. Pnsoner Y had been incarcerated one time for first-degree murder, and had 
fourteen infractions. Discussing this prisoner’s disciplinary infractions and his spiritual 
autobiography, the chaplain discovered something different about this prisoner. This 
prisoner was very angry with God and he left the Christian faith because his father 
abused him. The prisoner began to share his innermost feelings of his childhood. He 
stated that he was the oldest of two, having a younger sister and that at a young age he 
was labeled as the bad child. He was constantly fighting with friends and other family 
members. The prisoner stated that his father would beat him for being bad and then rub 
soap on his skin until he bled, making him take a bath afterwards. 

Prisoner Y also shared some stores of how his dad would beat on his mother. He 
stated, “I hate my dad, so please do not call God a man because my father was a minister 
and he would read scriptures while beating me.” As the prisoner shared his life 
experience of abuse, it became clear that he did not realize that his anger led him to 
commit murder. In life he turned to drugs as an escape. Prisoner Y is serving a life 
sentence and expressed that he has no hope, no faith, and that though hts life is being 
Spent incarcerated, he wants to be free. Convicted of his crime at an early age, Prisoner Y 
stated that when he tries to do well, evil tends to always follow him. Even his dad told 
him he was a bad chiid and that is just who he ts. He stated, “I am angry, but I want my 


freedom.” 
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The chaplain listened attentively as the prisoner shared his feelings. Prisoner Y 
asked what she was going to do with his story and how he could get rid of his pain. The 
chaplain responded by asking the prisoner if he was he ready to release the burdens of his 
past. Prisoner Y responded, “Yes I am ready to renew my mind, so I am giving my dad to 
you, so you hold on to him.” The chaplain took his spiritual autobiography and stored it 
in the file in her drawer and told him that at the end of the project they would tear up the 
paper and throw it away as symbolic of letting his father go, The chaplain believes 
Prisoner Y’s pain and infractions results from his early childhood experience. 

The chaplain also noted that the prisoner was convicted of his crime in the month 
of September, but the majority of his infractions from 1998 -2011 occurred in March. 
Though the prisoner was arrested in the month of March, he was not convicted until 
September. The chaplain discovered the correlation between his behavior pattern and the 
time of the year his crimes occurred through pastoral counseling. 

In addition to the above-mentioned case studies, the chaplain had one-on-one 
pastoral counseling interviews with each prisoner that participated in the project. During 
this time they discussed their patterns of disciplinary infractions as listed in the OPUS. 
The chaplain continued to draw a connection between their spiritual autobiography and 
their offense dates to help the prisoners become self-aware of who they are and how their 


behavior has been affected. 
Session Two: Power of Choice and Decision Making 


In the second group session tbe chaplain dealt with the concept of surrender to 
powerlessness and to their addictions as distinguished from compliance. The chaplain 


believes that a person is quick to accept the first principle of surrendering but does not 
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adequately deal with their innermost feelings. Therefore, the chaplain had created a 
model AFR. This will help the prisoners examine themselves and gain a deeper self- 
awareness. The chaplain developed this model as a result of reading Truth Therapy, 
Renewing Your Mind by Dr. Peter Belini and and his work with the 7 Rs.’ The writer 
believes her model AFR (anger, forgiveness and reconciliation) wil! help prisoners 
become self-aware. Infusing her model within the structure of life skill classes, prisoners 
will begin to renew their mind and be reconciled back to God. 

During this session, prisoners engaged and shared their addictions of drug abuse 
and alcoholism. Most of them were open with their stories, and some were still struggle 
with smoking marijuana. The prisoners also shared stories of using drugs while 
imprisoned. For example, a prisoner began to tell the story when a fellow prisoner asked 
him to store cocaine and marijuana in his room. As the prisoner shared the story his 
fellow group member, who was the drug dealer, began to chuckle and told him to tell the 
truth because he still owed for the drugs. What had taken place was the prisoner had held 
the drugs in his cell overnight and decided to use the drugs. The prisoner stated after 
using the drugs, he experienced the fear of getting caught, but he continued to pray and 
get high. By morning when all prisoners were released to leave their cell, the prisoner no 
longer had any drugs left. 

During the discussion, it became very therapeutic for the prisoners to share their 
stones and speak freely. The chaplain continued with the lesson plan and discussed the 
power of choice and decision-making. When the chaplain asked each prisoner their 
beliefs about how God views them in the midst of choices, there was a long moment of 
silence. One prisoner became tearful and said, “Chaplain, no one ever asked us how God 


“Peter J. Belini, Truth Therapy (Xulon Press: Christian Publisher, 2009), 
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views us.” The chaplain realized this was a moment when the spirit of the Lord was 
operating in the midst of the group session. In the closing of the lesson, the group shared 
their thoughts and feelings on the serenity prayer. The prisoners began to build a bond 
between each other and they expressed that something was happening, but they just did 
not know or understand what it was. At the closing, the prisoners boldly read the serenity 


prayer. 
Session Three: Self-Motivation and Self-Drive 


In the third group session the chaplain explored the prisoners understanding of 
motivation. Understanding motivation is key in understanding the inner force that drives 
goal attainment. Once a goal is analyzed, then one can act upon making a decision to 
move toward the goal; before goals can be realized, people must understand the inner 
force inside of them. Many of the prisoners spoke about how they are motivated to renew 
their minds and to make a change within themselves because they are self-driven to learn. 
One prisoner implied, “I am motivated if I am rewarded at the end,” This provided the 
group a different perspective and the chaplain began to talk about the Paviov Theory, by 
Sigmund Freud. The group further went into a discussion about the id, Ego and Super 
£go as well. The prisoners had found this to be enlightening. 

The chaplain shared with the group, /ncentive Motivation since some people are 
driven by incentive and others perhaps may have Fear Motivation. The closing 
conversation was Aftitude-Change Motivation, which relates to empowering prisoners to 
rise to their fullest potential. The chaplain observed prisoners sharing lots of laughter 


when speaking about being motivated and making a change in their lives. The spirit of 
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the Lord was present in the group to see prisoners smile and laugh. The group closed with 


saying out loud the serenity prayer. 
Session Four: Self-Awareness 


In session four two prisoners that had participated in the group were transferred to 
another correctional institution. There are many reasons why prisoners are transferred to 
another location, for example, to be closer to their home for family visits, if they are 
being demoted to a different custody level, medical reasons, and behavior reasons. 
However, the group will be reduced to thirteen prisoners, instead of the fifteen. The 
group opened up with a devotional led by one of the prisoners who was Muslim. After 
devotions a prisoner shared that he would be leaving for a dental appointment at another 
institution. Not knowing when he would return if at all, he stated, “Pray that they will not 
keep me at that facility because I like this one”. After engaging in the shared information 
with the prisoners, the chaplain began to check the group for self-awareness. Afierwards, 
the chapiain began to explore the concept of Counter-transference. 

Counter-transference from inception has been understood to some degree as an 
arena in which the unconsciousness of the helpee touches the unconsciousness of the 
helper in a deep way. The chaplain was helping the prisoners to understand how the 
unconsciousness can be played out within the consciousness of their psyche; and can 
seem to be realistic at the present time. For instance, a male prisoner becomes attached to 
a female employee who tends to show them a little attention. What happens in this case is 
the prisoner is experiencing some sort of counter-transference that needs to be explored. 

This was a very touching topic for a female chaplain to be discussing with male 


prisoners. Some of the prisoners express anger in the discussion. One prisoner stated, 
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“Chaplain this is becoming to be too real for me.” Another prisoner stated, chaplain you 
are taking away my fantasy and making me become more realistic with myself.” Another 
prisoner stated, “I like fantasizing, it takes me out of the real world.” The chaplain 
allowed the prisoners to express their anger and pour out their feelings. One prisoner 
began to stare at the chaplain stating how she reminded him of someone he knew. The 
prisoner stated, “It was days she reminds me of my mother, my girlfriend, my cousin but 
she is only my chaplain.” He said, “This is unbelievable.” 

The prisoners continued sharing how they are becoming more aware of 
themselves. The chaplain had observed that this was something new to the prisoners to 
discuss. Some were angry to discover unreality vs. reality, and some of the prisoners 
were in a surprise state to learn more about themselves. The chaplain found at this point 
in the group session, the prisoners are learning to dig deeper within them. At the end of 
the session, some of the prisoners began to express fear of returning back to the group 
session. The prisoners stocd side by side and one prisoner stated, “chaplain you are 
tearing us apart (meaning you are digging deeper), how are you going to put us back 
together. I have been in the prison system for over fifteen years and I will never get out. 
No group session ever took me to this place of what I am feeling today.” At the very 
moment the chaplain realized the fear that was amongst the prisoners. “The chaplain 
quoted a scripture, just have faith, faith is the substance of things hope for and the 
evidence of things not seen.” She reassured the prisoners to trust the process and do not 
give up. One prisoner stated to the chaplain, “I am not sure ifJ am ready to go any 
further.” The chaplain replied to ali the prisoners, “It is your choice.” The chaplain closed 


with a prayer of having faith during the process of renewing their minds. 
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The fifth week had arrived and the group had lost another prisoner because of fear 
of the unknown. We began our session with eleven prisoners. Somehow within this 
session the prisoner who helonged to the Moorish Science Temple faith was sitting and 
drawing a picture within the circle. The chaplain observed his behavior and asked if he 
would like to share his thoughts. The prisoner replied with anger, “No and this class is 
not renewing my mind.” The chapiain realized at this point, something else on the inside 
with the prisoner was bothering him or perhaps hurting him and he refused to share his 
pain. 

However, some of the prisoners tuned into his conversation and told him that he 
was heing disrespectful. In the prison system respect is major between prisoners and staff 
and prisoners with prisoners. The prisoner apologized to the chaplain. Within this group 
are gang members, sex offenders, murders, and robbers. These prisoners are hard-core 
men who are serving long sentences in a maximum close custody prison. 

The chaplain thought the beginning was a great process because the topic of the 
group discussion was motion and Emotional Blocks. Within this discussion the 
prisoners explored blocks such as fear, worry, and how they are conditioned. The 
chaplain gave some notes about how to reduce their stress. The chaplain open up with 
fear being a phobia; people are condition within their own phobias prohibiting them from 
moving, therefore, it interrupts their thought pattern to move toward the goals that 
motivates them, The prisoners within the group began to talk about some of their fears as 
a child such as riding a roller coaster in an amusement park. They shared laughter as each 


one began to open up. The chaplain focus on one particular prisoner who stated, “I fear 
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each night when my ceil door closes that one day it will never open up again.” The 
chaplain began to explore the prisoner’s inner feelings of being imprisoned. At this very 
moment the laughter had began to tum into tears for this prisoner and there was a silence 
in the room. The chaplain knew at this very moment the presence of God. As the prisoner 
shared his fears and the chaplain continued to probe him, the tears ran down his eyes. The 
prisoner admitted being angry with God. He shared his story of being molested by his 
father at an early age. Being in a closed room reminds him of the time he was molested. 
However, this prisoner is a sex-offender. The prisoner believes that God should not have 
allowed this horrific experience to happen to him. 

The writer of this project wants to make it clear to the reader that a person who 
had committed a sex offense does not tell his crime in a prison setting. The prisoner 
would tend to lead people into thinking that he had murder someone because of his safety 
in the prison. However, the prisoner had just exposed himself to a group of other 
prisoners. The prisoner was releasing the pain he absorbed for many years. He tumed to 
the chapiain and stated, “Would I continue to be a sex-offender because 1 was molested 
or can I really renew my mind.” The chaplain responded to the prisoner by stating, you 
have to answer your own question but the Bible states, lean not to your own 
understanding and allow the Lord to direct your path. She quoted the scripture to the 
prisoner because his faith belief was Christianity and she wanted him to the trust the 
process and allows God to direct him in his journey of renewing his mind. 

The next topic was Worry. The chaplain spoke about people spending time 
worrying about what might happen and not focusing on what is happening in their lives. 


For example, when a prisoner caused an infraction that results to disciplinary actions, the 
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chaplain discovered that the prisoner does not worry about what they did: they worried 
about what will be the results. The chaplain challenged the group to discuss a point in 
their life when they experience fear and began to worry. One prisoner, who was a 
notonous gang member, shared a time in his life when he was kidnapped, tied up and 
robbed for drugs, jewelry, and money. The prisoner stated, at that very moment, he had 
experienced the fear of not knowing if he was going to live or die. While the prisoner was 
speaking about his life experience, he began to feel the guilt of robbing others. He 
wondered if other people felt the same. The prisoner stated, chaplain I had robbed 
because J like it.” The chaplain began to probe him on the word like. The prisoner found 
adrenaline from taking something that did not belong to him. The prisoner became aware 
of himself the moment he realized he had no remorse for other people feelings unless 
they were attached to him. 

Other prisoners shared their stories while some stared in open space. The chaplain 
recognized the heartbeat of God. The session was closed with the serenity prayer. One 
prisoner stated, “Chaplain can I just say this prayer by myself and then we all can repeat 
it again.” The chaplain responded to the prisoner by saying, “yes you can.” The chaplain 
gave the prisoners an assignment on what they can do about stress and challenged them 


to write in their journals. 
Session Six: Anxiety 


In week six we lost the Moorish Science Temple prisoner because he transferred 
and another prisoner was sent to another institution for medical reasons. So, we began our 
session with nine prisoners. One prisoner stated in the beginning of the session that he 


had come up for medium custody and he has hopes of not leaving until the session is 
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done because he ts really enjoying it. Our Atheist prisoner opened up by discussing some 
of the issues he had faced during the week. He stated that he hustles within the prison by 
giving tattoos to other prisoners. Another prisoner stated, man don’t tell her because you 
can get in trouble. The chaplain aliowed the prisoners to converse and told them the topic 
for the day was Anxtety. This discussion is a spin off from the last session. Anxiety is an 
uneasiness of the mind, which is a concerned about some upcoming future event that we 
discern to be hurtful or unpleasant. First the group played a game of charades. Some of 
the pnsoners had never played this game dunng their childhood or adulthood. 

During the game the team shared lots of laughter. The Captain saw most of this on 
camera and immediately ran into the chapel and asked the chaplain was everything okay. 
The chaplain responded, yes, they are just experiencing a game before their lesson. After 
the captain left, the pnsoners shared with the chaplain just for a moment how they had 
forgotten they were in a prison because of the fun they were experiencing. The prisoners 
thought this was awesome. 

After the game had ended, the chaplain focused the group in a discussion about 
their anxiety while playing the game. Many of them shared the thoughts but the chaplain 
put a different twist on things and opens the floor to the prisoners on a discussion of 
common signs of Anxiety. These common signs are nervousness, anger and the inability 
to relax. The chaplain focuses on the group of Gary Chapman book on Anger. Gary 
Cbapman imposes what is good anger and what is bad anger. The group was in a total 
surprise to learn the difference between good and bad anger. The group admitted with 
laughter of telling their stories of bad anger. Not one prisoners experienced good anger. 


The group was becoming more aware of them and tapping into their own emotions. 
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At this point the group had been through half of their sessions, with nine members 
and six more sessions. At the end of this session the chaplain presented the group with a 
mid-test to inform the chaplain of any changes that had been made within the prisoners’ 
mindset. The chaplain believes that ifa prisoner can make a transformation by the 
renewing of their mind this will affect their behavior and decrease their disciplinary 


infractions. 
Session Six: Transformation /Movie 


At this mid-point there will be a shift from dealing with anger to beginning to 
engage in forgiveness. The group began with an open prayer lead by one of the prisoners. 
The chaplain had the group watch a movie by Tyler Perry, Madea’s Big Happy Family” 
The purpose for this movie will help the prisoners to relate to their social, economic, and 
life situation portrayed in the film. The movie relates to four series of different situations 
that had focus on forgiveness and transformation. At the end of the session the pnsoners 
and the chaplain discussed the movie and the chaplain assigned the prisoners a homework 
assignment to focus on writing their life story and transformation. Within this assignment 
they were to focus their viewpoint on their faith belief and how it can have an effect on 
making a transformation. The papers were to be discussed at the next session in the 
group. Also, the chaplain continues to keep an open door policy for prisoners to meet 
with her for a one-on-one pastoral counseling as needed. 

However, during the movie the chaplain had observed the prisoners being 
engaged and asking several questions. She heard the laughter’s of the prisoner’s voices 


and taken notice one prisoner tearful. The chaplain went and sat next to the prisoner and 


*Madea’s Big Happy Family, DVD (Atlanta: GA, Tyler Perry Company, Inc., 2010). 
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offered him a tissue. The prisoner stated, “This movie reminds me of myself.” The 
chaplain acknowledged the prisoner comments and continues to sit in silence. When the 
movie ended the prisoners gave thanks to the chaplain. The group had a short discussion. 
The chaplain allowed them to engage into a conversation about the movie and closed 


with prayer. 
Session Seven: Discussion on Hope and Faith 


The seventh session opened with a devotional prayer by one of the Muslim 
prisoners. Though diverse group of prisoners is from different faith beliefs, the group has 
shown the oneness of God, bringing a fresh breathiness’ of God’s love for everyone. This 
group setting allowed the prisoners to express their faith in their devotion and prayer. 
After the prayer and devotion the group began a discussion about their homework 
assignment. The prisoners had expressed their hope in faith in God. They shared their life 
experiences with one another of their wrong doings. One prisoner stated to the chaplain, 
“How can I have hope when there is no hope in my life sentence?” At this very moment 
there was a silence that swept across the room. Everyone was awaiting the answer with 
their eyes focus on the chaplain. The chaplain did not respond immediately, rather she 
allowed the silence to enter the room. The chaplain thought this was a great moment and 
allowed God to manifest in their lives. 

Finally, the chapiain opened up the floor by saying the scripture verse that says 
that faith is the substance of things hope for and the evidence of things not seen.° The 
chaplain continued to state that we are finite people trying to understand an infinite God. 


The chaplain asked, “If we truly believe in God and believe in God’s holy word, where is 


*Heb 11:1. 
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your faith?” The prisoners began to gradually dive into the conversation and explore their 
feelings of faith and God. This was a great conversation and the class took a break for ten 


minutes and then continued to discuss their faith and hope. 
Session Eight: Life Changes/Puzzle 


The eighth group session started with the chaplain putting jigsaw puzzle pieces on 
the table. The chaplain gave the prisoners fifteen minutes to put together the frame of the 
puzzle and then work inwards. Some of the prisoners were resistant at first, but the 
chaplain encouraged them to participate. The reason for the resistance was that some of 
the prisoners had never put a puzzle together before. As the chaplain spoke to the 
prisoners about teain building and working together, and as they were putting the puzzle 
together, one could hear the laughter and observe the prisoners’ anxiety rising. They 
would say, “Pass me that piece of the puzzle over there; I believe it can fit over here.” It 
was an exciting time for the prisoners. 

The chaplain then began to speak and asked them to tune their listening ears into 
her. She softly shared the lesson that life is like a jigsaw puzzle over and over again. The 
prisoners began to repeat the words; life is like a jigsaw puzzle, Once the prisoner had 
gotten the frame together, their anxiety was high and excitement swept across the air. The 
chaplain stepped in, broke the frame and stated: “Just in a blink of an eye your life has 
made a tremendous change. Just in the blink of an eye your family life has changed.” The 
prisoners sat in their seats with silence and one prisoner began to cry out loud. The 
chaplain asked the prisoner to explain his tears to the sroup. The prisoner stated that 
when the chaplain broke the puzzle, he felt the pain of the victim’s family, his own 


family, and how he began to have remorse for murder. Others had affirmed their remorse 
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for their crimes and how their actions affected their family and others. There was one 
prisoner who shared his feeling of anger. This prisoner stated, “I was so angry with you, 
Chaplain, that I really wanted to hit you because I was feeling so great about doing the 
puzzle and you broke it and now I am feeling low.” The pnsoner who was under the 
Muslim faith belief became fearful and angry and went storming out the chapel. The 
Atheist said a few choice words that was not pleasant to the chaplain and went following 
behind the prisoner who had left. 

This was a moment of pastoral care being provided by the chaplain. The chaplain 
began to reassure other prisoners as she took them to a place of remorse and repentance. 
The rest of the group began to repent their sins to one another. This session went over the 
proceeding scheduled time because extensive pastoral care was needed. At the end of the 
session the group closed in prayer. As the chaplain was leaving the chapel sbe heard 
someone calling her saying, “Hey Chaplain, Hey Chaplain.” The chaplain turned around 
and saw it was the prisoner who stormed out of the chapel. The prisoner who was Muslim 
said, “Chaplain, can I see you before you leave?” During this time, the chaplain and 
prisoner met, the prisoner shared his fear and anger with the chaplain and apologized for 
his behavior. The prisoner asked the chaplain if he could return back to the group session. 
The chaplain replied that he could and they agreed to continue to have one-on-sessions to 
focus on his fears. The next day the chaplain met with the prisoner and he was very 


remorseful and repented his sins unto God. 
Inmate received an Infraction 


During the week the Atheist prisoner who was in the group received an infraction 


because of his behavior and hustling. It is against policy for prisoners to give or receive 
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tattoos. The officers searched the prisoner and they found a tattoo gun that he made while 
being in prison. The prisoner shared with the chaplain this was how he has money to buy 
food from the canteen. Many times a prisoner does not like food from the cafeteria; 
therefore, he will purchase food out of the canteens. 

The prisoner was held in administrative segregation until he meets with the 
Disciplinary Hearing Officer and proceeds with his charge. The charges could range from 
ategory A, meaning it is the strongest infraction to Category D, meaning it’s the lightest. 
If a prisoner recerved an A or B charge, it could extend their segregation to one year. 
Therefore, they would not be able to attend any worship services. The prisoner had 


received an infraction and was no longer able to attend the sessions. 
Session Nine: Anger 


The ninth session was the first of four sessions that were focused on anger, 
forgiveness and reconciliation with God, and on effective communication. The chaplain 
used three theologians as her resources to help the prisoners understand anger, 
forgiveness and reconciliation. The chaplain began this session by opening the floor and 
asking the pnsoners how they would define anger. Many of the responses given were 
from an emotional standpoint and all inmates stated that their anger played a significant 
role in them being imprisoned. At this point the chaplain gave some points from Dr. Gary 
Chapman book on Anger’. She discusses good anger vs. bad anger. Dr. Chapman states, 
good anger is toward any kind of genuine wrongdoing; mistreatment, injustices and 


breaking the law. Bad is toward a perceived wrongdoing where no wrong occurred. 


Gary Chapman, Anper: Handling a Powerful Emotion in a Healthy Way (Chicago, IL: Northfield 
Publishing, 2007), 61. 
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Within this discussion the prisoners sorted out which anger were they displaying. This 
conversation had become very interesting because the prisoners were discovering 
themselves in this process. However, in the beginning of the process, no one admitted 
their bad anger because the prisoners were discussing good anger. Gary Chapman states, 
good anger is sparked by violations of laws or moral code. Once again, the prisoners then 
realized their anger was sparked by emotions. 

Dr. Chapman, spoke about extended anger. Many prisoners did not realize how 
their anger was subdued and lashes out in verbal communication. For instance, let us look 
at mmate X who spoke about his mother’s death. Inmate X had come to awareness that is 
mother’s death was a trigger for his anger. The chaplain gave each prisoner the six steps 


toward dealing with long-term anger, according to Chapman* 


1, Make a list of wrong done to you over tbe years. 
2. Analyze how you responded to each event or person. 


3. Ifthe person 1s no longer living or available to reconcile, 
release your anger toward them to God. 


4. For those sttil living, decide whether to seek reconciliation or 
to let the offense go. 


5. If you decide to proceed with reconciliation, bring a trusted 
third party. 


6. Seek forgiveness. 


During the session, prisoners were required to talk about their answers to the 
questions. Many of the prisoners were still straddling the fence with forgiveness and 
reconciliation. The chaplain did not ponder their position of forgiveness and 


reconciliation because they would be engaging later. The chaplain also incorporated 


*Thid., 104. 
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another theologian, Andrew Sung Park, and his voice about shame anger and guilt anger 
Dr. Park states in chapter three of his book From Hurt to Healing.’ “There are many 
types of anger. Shame anger can be assertive and guilt anger being aggressive.” During 
the session, the chaplain discussed assertive anger and guilt anger. In doing so, many of 
the prisoners began to see themselves as being assertive. When speaking out their crime 
and anger, many of them self-justified why their anger had played a significant role in 
their crime. For example, one of the prisoners stated, “Chaplain, I strangled my wife 
because she was having an Internet affair and was planning to leave me.” Right at that 
point the prisoner did not realize how his anger was controllable but the rage was 
uncontrollable. Dr. Parks speaks about rage being the nasty cousin to anger. He states that 
when something threatens us, fear is our primary response; afterwards comes anger, the 
secondary response is reaction; and rage is the final response.””” 

After engaging in conversation with the prisoner, he was able to see how Dr. 
Parks position about rage being the nasty cousin to anger. The prisoner-expressed 
reaction, which was his secondary response, led him to his final response, which was 
killing his wife, which can be considered rage of anger. The prisoner became very 
remorseful and sad, with tears flowing down his cheeks. Other prisoners who had 
committed murder engaged in the conversation and began to express their thoughts and 
feelings of remorse. The chaplain believes this was an awesome moment with God. 

The session included a discussion in which the chaplain discussed guilt anger as 
being agpressive. This discussion opened the floor to victims of rape that had been 
victims themselves. In his book, Dr. Parks makes comments about aggressive anger 


* Andrew Sung Park, From Hurt to Healing (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2004), 51-59. 


'0 Thid., 54. 
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behavior as being dominant and can hurt others. The prisoners explored their stories and 
the chaplain opened the floor by asking the question, “Who felt guilty about being 
abused; not about being the abusers, but about being the victim?” By asking this she 
helped connect guilt to anger and injuring and destroying others’ lives. 

One prisoner told his story of being raped several times by his father and how he 
did not want to grow up to act like his father, but now he is in prison for rape. While the 
prisoner shared his personal story the chaplain probed him about his feelings of guilt. The 
prisoner responded that he felt guilty because as a child his siblings did well in school 
and his punishment for not doing well was being raped by his father. This is one example 
of how, for many years, these prisoners had carried loads of guilt and never had a space 
to release their pain. 

In his book, The Wounded Heart of God, Dr. Parks" states that guilt is a moral 
state, rather than simply a mental experience, and is a concomitant of our relationship 
with God or our authentic existence. According to Parks, other theologians have different 
explanations of guilt. For Karl Barth, sin is guilt; for Paul Tillich, guilt is a sign of our 
sense of estrangement from God; and for Herman P. Heidegger, puiit is a sign of our 
nothingness. The chaplain believed that once each prisoner become aware that his suit 
anger was a leading factor in his criminal offense, then the prisoner could work on 
reconciliation with God. 

During this session the chaplain experienced her own counter-transference of her 
personal wounds of being victimized. The chaplain was very empathetic of hearing their 


stories and shed tears at times while listening to some of the inmates share their stones of 


" Andrew Sung, Park, The Wounded Heart of God (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1993), 81. 
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being raped and abused. She experienced the love of God and saw the divinity in each 
one of the prisoners. Next, the chaplain approached the topic of forgiveness. First, one 
must learn how to forgive oneself for his or her actions and then healing will begin. The 
chaplain opened the session with a question to the prisoners. She asked if anyone there 
had forgiven themselves and if so what was the meaning of forgiveness? The chaplain 
was amazed to hear the responses from a biblical standpoint. Many of them who are 
Christians stated God forgives over and over, therefore, they forgave themselves. Others 
who worshiped Allah as their God talked about Allah’s forgiveness, but the consequence 
one imust face is not easy to deal with. One prisoner implied that he did not forgive 
himself, which ted him to crime. Another prisoner says that he did not forgive himself 
because every day he had to rise up in prison and is reminded of what he did. The 
conversation began to become tense after this prisoner reminded other prisoners of being 
heid in confinement. At this point, the chaplain took back the floor of the conversation 
and spoke about Dr. Smedes point of view that forgiving ourselves happens at a point that 
we feel one with ourselves.” There were many questions about feeling whole again when 
one had committed such a horrific crime. The reason the chaplain referenced Dr. Smedes 
book'* was because he gave an example about Crime and Punishment and how it 
portrayed the inner struggles of self-forgiveness in the soul of a murderer. The chaplain 


believes this approach would help the prisoners connect to their own personal story. “* 


"Lewis Smedes, Forgive And Forget, Healing The Hurts We Don’t Deserve (New York, NY: 
HarperCollins, 1996), 74. 


Tbid., 73-74. 
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Session Ten: Forgiveness 


In addition to forgiveness, the chaplain included theologian Parks’ several views 


of forgiveness from many different psychologists, but there was one view the chaplain 


focused on when discussing forgiveness. The chaplain focused on the phases of 


forgiveness based on psychiatrist Richard Fitzgibbons'° which are: 


5. 


6. 


Admit your anger 


. Decide to forgive. 


Do not harm and speak negatively against the person who you 
hurt. 


Consider the source 
Put yourself in the other person shoes 


Give yourself time and space 


The prisoners were given time to write out and think about the above six points 


and elaborate on their feelings. This session gave the prisoners time to become 


remorseful for the sins they had committed and hopefully reach the stage of 


reconciliation with God. 


During this intense session it seemed that many of the prisoners was experiencing 


anger and had become very remorseful when speaking about being the victim and not the 


offender. One prisoner said with tears running down his cheeks, which he experienced 


while being imprisoned a great deal of lost, and now he can have compassion to the 


victim family members son he killed. 


“Park, From Hurt to Healing, 85, 
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Session Eleven: Reconciliation 


The last two sessions dealt with reconciliation with God and how to communicate 
effectively with others. The chaplain began the session with asking how prisoners felt 
about their relationship with God. Many of the responses that came forward were 
different from when they had first begun the life skills class. At the beginning of the 
sessions, many of the inmates did not feel close to God because of the crime they had 
committed, but after becoming equipped with some tools that were given in the sessions 
many of the prisoners stated that they wanted a closer relationship with God. Those who 
came from a Christian perspective stated that they were ready to repent. 

One question that can be asked 1s what does repentance looks like to a cnminal. 
According to Dr. Parks,'’ repentance means changing one’s behavior. It was the goal of 
this project to help change the prisoners’ thinking and behavior so that they would no 
longer spend trme in segregation. 

Dunng this session each prisoner spoke about his personal faith belief and 
telationship with God. The chaplain was amazed to see the Muslim prisoners gathered 
and offering prayer to theit God. The prayer leader of the group of Muslims asked the 
chaplain to get the Imam to speak to them about reconciliation through their faith belief. 
The American Indian stated to the chaplain that when he goes out to the circle, which is 
for Natrve Americans, he would offer his prayers unto God. The Christian asked the 
chaplain if she could baptize him. Two months later the chaplain baptized twenty-two 


men in the prison, including the prisoners from her project. 


"Tid, 77. 
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Session Twelve: Effective Communication 


In the last session the chaplain gave a post-test to the prisoners to see what 
changes had effectively been made. The chaplain pave some key points about effective 
communication regarding feeling, sharing, and listening skills. The class ended in such a 
joyful way that many of the inmates stated that they were saddened to know they would 
no longer be meeting on a weekly basis. It was rewarding for the chaplain to see the 


prisoners empowered. 
Measuring the Hypothesis 


The Department of Correction Internal Offenders Information Screen was used to 
test the hypothesis This screen gave the chaplain the history of the prisoners, allowing her 
to assess the pnsoners’ infractions and disciplinary record. The chaplain also checked to 
see if her life skill class, Renewing of the Mind, helped change the prisoners’ behavior 
and decrease their infractions over the six-month period after the last class session. These 
methods were used on the eight prisoners who completed all twelve sessions. 

The chaplain also assessed the pre and post-test, to help evaluate the prisoners’ 
thinking. The life skilis were a tool that helped the prisoners change their thinking and 
make better decisions in their lives. The chaplain’s last tool that helped evaluate the 
prisoners was the personal interview, in which she covered a spintual assessment to be 
evaluated to see if the inmate’s faith belief connected with their change of thinking and 
behavior. This would help answer the question of whether or not the prisoner felt 


accountable to God. 
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A. Data Analysis/Pastoral Counseling Survey Pre/Post 

The data that is shown was held in the North Carolina Corrections Institution. The 
chaplain interviewed the inmates for the sole purpose of her project. AJ] interviews are 
confidential and the interviewee (prisoners) names are withheld.’* 

1. Do you believe writing your life journey will give you insight 

in understanding of who you are? 
2. Have you been a victim of abuse? 
3. Have you ever use dnigs? 


4. Have you received any professional counseling before entering 
prison? 


5. Did you liveina single-parenting home? 

The above questions were given to the prisoners before and after the counseling 
sessions. After reading and probing the prisoners about their autobiography, the data did 
show a difference. The prisoners answered each question with a yes or no. During the 


pastoral counseling session each prisoner was asked to elaborate on his answers, 


Data for Pastoral Counseling 


BEFORE AFTER 
YES NO YES NO 
1 0 15 I 15 0 
2 2 13 2 14 0 
3 10 5 3. 15 0 
4 2 2B 4 2 2B 
5 3 12 5. 3 12 


“Interviews with prisoners in Maury Correctional Institution (North Carolina, June, 10-15, 2012). 
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The outcomes showed that after the prisoners received pastoral counseling, they 
experienced some self-awareness. They were able to draw a connection between their 
personal story and their present state of being. In addition, the prisoners became self 
aware of some form of abuse in their own life that had taken place such as molestation, 
rape, violence, and verbal abuse and that abuse played a significant role in their behavior 
patterns. Many of the prisoners experienced sharing their story for the first time. The 
prisoners shared painful events in their lives that, in the past, they could not see any 
happiness that occurred in their lives. However, at end of the sessions all of the prisoners 


had come to a self-awareness of their writing as being therapeutic. 


B. Data Analysis 
Tbe data that is shown was held in the North Carolina Corrections Institution. The 
chaplain interviewed the inmates for the sole purpose of her project. All interviews are 


confidential and the interviewee (prisoners) names are withheld '” 
Life Skills Questionnaire Pre/Post 


Instruction: Answer the questions with a yes or no. 


1. Do you accept responsibility for your crime? 


2. Do you believe your home environment influence how you feel 
about yourself? 


3. Do you understand the reason why you have feelings of anger? 
4. Are you able to forgive yourself? 
5. Do you believe God can help you transform your life? 


Is your self motivation base on getting Most simply put, theology is the study of God. it 


comes from the word theos which is Greek for “God,” and ology which is from the Greek 


‘Interviews with prisoners in Maury Correctional Institution, NC. June, 14 and Sept. 8, 2012. 
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word Jogos meaning “word.” Most literally then the word theology means “words about 


God” or “the study of God.” 


6. a reward? 

7. Do you often have feelings of anxiety about future events? 
8. Do you believe in God? 

9. Do you believe God forgives you? 

10. De you have hope? 


Data Analysis 

Before Post 

Yes No Yes No 
7 8 8 0 
5 10 1 
3 12 8 0 
0 15 8 0 
6 9 8 0 

12 3 6 2 

13 2 8 0 
1 14 & 0 
2 13 8 0 
4 I $ 0 


This data show that eigltt inmates completed the life skill sessions. The data 
shows the cognitive approach combined with a life skills class had helped the prisoners 
become self-aware of their anger, an understanding of forgiveness, and of reconciliation 
back to God. The prisoners displayed having hope with a long-term sentence. Their self- 


esteem was lifted and they felt empowered to go forth with the joy of God. The prisoners 
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illustrated in many of the sessions their tears, grief, anger and feeling of lack of self- 
worth in not being a productive citizen to society. These sessions bonded these prisoners 
who shared their most inner stories of both painful and happy events that had occurred in 
their lives. At the end of the sessions, the prisoners presented a gift to the chaplain; a 
drawing of a hand breaking chains. The prisoners stated that that was what took place in 
their lives. The prisoners expressed in their closing remarks that her sessions were the 
first time they had experienced a class so powerful. At the same time, the prisoners began 
to experience fear of their departure from the class and of not meeting again. The reason 
many express their fear was because they experienced God’s love being poured into their 
spirit by the chaplain and now it was time for them to let go. But in their letting go their 


feelings were holistically healthy and their anger had subsided. 
C. Data Analysis 


The data that is shown was held in the North Carolina Corrections Institution. The 
chaplain interviewed the inmates for the sole purpose of her project. All interviews are 
confidential and the interviewee (prisoners) names are withheld.'* The data below shows 
the history of pnsoner infractions, which is stored in the Offenders Information System. 
The chaplain tested her hypothesis for srx months after the prisoners were released from 
the Itfe skills class. The objective was to see if the prisoners improved their disciplinary 
pattern without receiving any infractions within that six- month period. The data below 
shows the number of infractions before the life skills and in the six-month period 


afterward. 


‘Tid, 
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See below for the outcome: 












































The data shows that after a six month period the pastoral counseling combined 


with the life skills made a significant impact in the lives of the prisoners. Although two 
out of the eight inmates received disciplinary infractions, the data shows a decrease in 
each prisoner’s behavior receiving disciplinary infractions. The chaplain selected eight 
prisoners for her controlled group and watches their behavior. In doing so, the chaplain 
was able to measure her hypothesis. The chaplain believes that to measure her 
hypothesis, a controlled group was needed. Pastoral counseling combined with a life 


skills class will help renew the minds of prisoners and reduce their disciplinary 
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infractions, The chaplain believes this will be a pivotal point in helping prisoners make a 


transformation by becoming self aware. 



































CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
Reflection 


At the beginning of this project the trembling in my heart regarding wounded 
prisoners did not make a tremendous impact in my life. The writer did not feel 
compassion toward prisoners because she was wounded from her own childhood, which 
included sexual and domestic abuse. She could not escape the pain until years later when 
she shared my painful and horrific experience with a therapist. After her own healing, she 
became an advocate for women who had experienced sexual and domestic abuse. After a 
while, in that particular ministry role, she was called into chaplain for men in a 
maximum-security prison. Prison statistics show that over haif of the populations of 
prisoners are rape offenders or child molesters. Thus, the writer’s heart was hardened 
while serving in the Kingdom of God. 

Though initially calloused, as she began to listen attentively as the prisoners 
unfolded their childhood stories, she began to experience compassion. She realized she 
was being transformed by the renewing of her mind. She realized that the relationship 
between prisoner and chaplain was a two-fold ministry. As the prisoners shared their life 
stories and engaged in a twelve-week cognitive therapeutic class, past family hurts and 
chains were broken within the prisoners and within her. The healing overcame the 


brokenness in each prisoner who niade it through al! twelve sessions. 
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It was amazing to see how the prisoners developed their morals by tapping within 
themselves. lt was truly awakening for the prisoners to expertence self-awareness. As 
they developed their newfound self-awareness, she was remorseful and had to repent of 
her sins of being self-righteousness and not seeing the divinity in their lives. Therefore, 
her chaplaincy had taken a different stance of loving and caring more for the prisoners. 

Throughout the class the prisoners and the writer shared moments of laughter and 
tears. One great moment of laughter with the prisoners was seeing them play charades. 
Can you imagine these hard-core prisoners who were serving long sentences acting out a 
word? No one will ever imagine the laughter that transpired that day, One prisoner stated, 
“Chaplain, for a moment it felt as though I wasn’t in prison.” 

The writer began to reflect on those words and began tracing back in her own life 
the times when she was not free mentally or spiritually; the times when she experienced 
being tn bondage. The writer felt as if she was trapped and that someone else had power 
over my mind. She became torn over those thoughts and wanted to help set the captives 
free, the captives being the prisoners within the institution. She wanted them to always be 
able to sing the lyrics to a song by Milton Brunson and Thompson Community Choir; 
I’m Free. One part of the song states, “I hold close to my heart I am free, Praise the Lord, 
Tam free, No longer bound, no more chains holding me, my soul is resting and it’s just a 
blessmg, I am free.” 

It was not easy in the beginning for the prisoners to surrender all unto God and it 
was a struggle to see the prisoners take ownership of their crime because the anger was so 
deeply embedded from childhood life experiences and the thought of tracing those 


memories was unspeakable, However, once the prisoners surrendered themselves the 
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families and learn how to deal with themselves, they will become valuable to society as 
productive citizens. Although some of the prisoners will never be back in society due to 
their sentences, their behavior will change within their own community of prison. 

If the writer had to do this project over she would incorporate the punching bag 
that 1s kept in the prisoners’ gym area, or incorporate a recreational day for the prisoners 
to release their anger, which would be healthier and safe for all within the institution. 
This is particularly important in high-tension situations, such as the time during class 
when the inmate ran out of the chapel in anger and did not refease his anger ina safe 
place. Not only can this project be used in prison settings, but also within churches, 
rehabilitation centers, mental institutions, and recovery centers. This project is an avenue 
through which a person becomes self-aware of personal behavior patterns. 

In doing this project in other settings, such as institutions and school settings, one 
may need to make changes and not focus as much on a Universal God or one’s faith 
belief. Rather, the focus could stay on the psychological aspect involving cognitive 
theory. However, if this is project is done in church settings, the focus can be centered on 
the scriptures and Jesus as Lord. Regardless of the setting, the writer believes most 
aspects of the program will not need to change because the focus is universal. The only 
challenges one can have within institutions is to not to focus on one’s faith belief, but be 


open to other faiths as well. 
Summary 
The writer of this paper is a chaplain who works in a maximum-security pnison 


for men in North Carolina. She engaged in a project titled, “Wounded Prisoners: A 


Cognitive Theraputic Approach To Behavier Modification To Bring About Internal 
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Healing Among Inmates”. Her hypothesis was that prisoners need to change their 
thinking in order to experience a change in behavior and that it is a process that requires 
both psychology and theology. The psychological aspect involves cognitive theory to 
address thinking and the theological aspect incorporates the spiritual renewing of the 
mind as found in Romans 12:2, 

To address the need for a change in thinking, the chaplain developed a model, that 
is titled “AFR (Anger, Forgiveness, Reconciliation)” designed to help decrease 
disciplinary infractions within prisons. Within her model, she brings together prisoners to 
meet individually and in-group therapeutic sessions to help renew their minds. This effort 
is designed to decrease their infractions and evoke a change within their behavior 
patterns. This model is based, in part, on Gary Chapman’s works on anger and Andrew 
Sung Park’s works on forgiveness. Also, James Cone’s work on reconciliation back to 
God, Mircea Elade put it, “Life is not possible without an opening toward the 
transcendent; in other words, human beings cannot live in chaos.” 

Both the Old and New Testaments speak of individuals being imprisoned and 
experiencing renewal and transformation. For example, the Old Testament speaks of 
Joseph. Despite being imprisoned for a crime he did not commit, he experienced 
transformation and was eventually elevated to second in command in Egypt. It can be 
said that Joseph went from prison to prestige, Another example in the New Testament is 
that of Paul. Paul serves as an example of one who had been in bondage, but was freed 
through the renewing of his mind when he became a follower of Jesus Christ. Paul was 
eventually imprisoned for his faith, but gives an example of a transformed individual who 
was free, despite being in prison. 


‘James Cone, The Cross-And The Lynching Tree (Maryknoll, NY, Orbis Books, 2011), 153. 
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To better understand the writer’s motivation to engage in this project, one can 
look at her personal background. The writer of this paper is a Native New Yorker who 
spent her early childhood in New Jersey. She was exposed at a very young age to 
molestation. In her adolescent years she was exposed to rape and within her adult years 
she experienced domestic violence. Therefore, the writer was fully aware of what takes 
place when a person is in bondage due to past experiences. Based on her own freedom of 
escaping bondage, releasing anger, and jeaming how to forgive self and others, she 
believes this process will help prisoners escape their pain of abuse. The writer finds it 
amazing to know that throughout her pain and struggles of abuse, she never turned her 
back on God. In fact, she grew a closer relationship with God through prayer. 

In the beginning the writer did not understand the reason God chose her to be a 
chaplain in a male institution when her past experiences involved being an advocate and 
crisis counselor for women who had been abused. Therefore, God became questionable to 
her and her ministry. However, dunng her spiritual journey of being a chaplain in a male 
maximum prison, God revealed another aspect of her self-awareness. For many years, the 
chaplain did not realize that her heart was hardened for males who had been abusive to 
women. Although seeking professional heip healed the chaplain, she did not believe that 
she had healed in regards to men and hardened her heart to some degree. 

However, God revealed that through her healing of working with women of abuse 
she was now able to face her opposition. Her oppositions were the oppressors who had 
been oppressed themselves. She discovered through her counseling sessions with the 
prisoners that they were also victims of abuse. The prisoners were not only repeat 


offenders; they were part of a cycle of abuse within their own families. Many of the 
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prisoners had grown up in poverty-stricken communities. A very small number were 
raised ina home that occupied two working adults. Some of these prisoners did not 
discover God until they had entered the prison system, though plenty of the prisoners 
knew of God through their parents or grandparents as well. 

The maximum prison that served as the setting for this project is located ina 
smail rural area in which the population was higher within the prison walls than it was 
outside. The chaplain believes the prison was a city within a city. It constituted a 
population of people from all walks of faith that shared a common thread of being a 
criminal. Another commonality the prisoners shared was the innermost stones of abuse 
involving molestation, rape, and violence. The chaplain realized at that very moment she 
had escaped the pain of being oppressed. 

The maximum prison was built in 2006 and occupies one thousand prisoners. The 
prison 1s still in development of building another space for five hundred beds to be 
designated for medium custody prisoners. It is also important to know that the writer is an 
African-Amencan. Bear in mind that most of the prisoners had never seen a female 
chaplain, or an African-American chaplain. Many of the prisoners’ theology led them to 
believe that womnen were not allowed to preach the gospel or become a chaplain. The 
prisoners’ normal experience was seeing an older white male in the chaplain role. Thus, 
not only was this experience new for the chaplain, but it was also new for the prisoners. 
In addition to the freshness of a woman chaplain in a prison system, the Department of 
Corrections honored thirteen faith beliefs. The chaplain brought a wealth of her clinical 


pastoral experiences and her theological background. 
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Recidivism has been high throughout years of studies of the prison system. The 
historical background has a strong correlation between poverty and prison. To understand 
the history of prison, a person can look to historical London. At that point the prison was 
a dungeon, but now it is a luxury style of single cells and state-of-the-art private 
rehabilitation areas to help one understand him or herself. In addition, the prison system 
has grown from the chaplain being non-visibie to being visible to the prisoners, as well as 
providing pastoral care and recognizing other faith beliefs. 

Mistoncally the church has not addressed the problem of prisoners’ behavior. It 
has heeded the command in Scripture, “I was in prison and you came to me.” In doing so, 
many churches entered the prisons to help prisoners grow spiritually, but did not make 
the connection between spirituality and behavior, the latter often resulting in disciplinary 
actions within the prison. Despite this outreach, when a prisoner exits the prison, the 
church is nowhere to be found. Instead, there is a silence within the churches because of 
the crime that was committed, The chaplain believes her model can also work within the 
churches for ex-offenders. 

The writer believes that another aspect of self-awareness 1s to help prisoners 
understand themselves and their behavior patterns. The writer observed within the OPUS 
system a pattern of prisoners going to segregation for disciplinary infractions. She saw a 
pattern of prisoners going to segregation at the same time of year their crime had been 
committed for inexcusable behavior within the prison. The prisoners are obhgated to 
learn how to follow niles and regulations without disrupting others. A prisoner must 


attend several classes that will help changed their thinking as well. 
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Many of these classes fall under case managements and school programs to heip 
the prisoners grow. The writer did not see how the prisoners were able to become self- 
aware Of their past hurts from these classes. She believes that if she, as a chaplain, 
incorporates pastoral counseling and a life skill class with a cognitive approach, she will 
help prisoners become self-aware and decrease their infractions. In doing so, there will be 
a renewal of their mind and them behavior. 

The wniter’s methodology was a twelve-week class that will engage the prisoners 
in becoming self-aware. In addition to these twelve sessions, the chaplain conducted 
individual counseling sessions with each prisoner to discuss ther life stories, including 
their past experiences and the present. The chaplain utilized a cognitive approach in her 
group sessions to help the prisoners learn how to forgive themseives and face challenges 
of anger that were embedded within their life stories. Once a prisoner became self-aware 
of his past emotional biocks and learned to forgive himself he was able to learn how to 
forgive others. After the prisoners increased their awareness, they were able to reconcile 


their relationship to God. 
Conclusion 


High recidivism and solitary confinement rates within the prison system point to 
the fact that something needs to change. Unfortunately, past endeavors within the prisons 
have failed to produce desired results. Considering this problem, the chaplain began this 
project by brainstorming new ways to try to reach the prisoners. Based on her own life 
experiences of pain and healing and how it positively impacted her own thought patterns, 
the chaplain realized that the prisoners also needed an opportunity to renew their minds in 


order to experience lasting change. Through planning and leading a twelve-week class on 
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the topic of renewing one’s mind to experience healing, the chaplain witnessed positive 
change in the prisoners. 

At the end of the class, data showed reduced infractions in regards to solitary 
confinement rates among the participants. The positive correlation between the class and 
reduced infraction rates prove the chaplain’s hypothesis that a change in thinking is 
needed to produce a change in behavior. This cognitive approach not only helped bring 
healing to the participants, but the chaplain also experienced continued healing in her 
own heart and mind as she began to see both the humanity and divinity within the 
participants. The chaplain feels the heartbeat of God has a new dance with love for 
people who are incarcerated. Satisfied with the project, she would love to see it as an 
ongoing opportunity to help decrease infractions within the prisons and produce more 
love. 

The chaplain created a model catled AFR, which stands for Anger, Forgiveness 
and Reconciliation unto God. She created this model within her twelve sessions because 
she believes that a prisoner must release his past anger and forgive self to be reconciled to 
God. After following those steps a prisoner was able to reconcile his relationship back to 
God. This is important, as a person wiil be held accountable to God for his actions. 

The chaplain enjoyed conducting this project, as it was a learning experience for 
both her and the prisoners. The chaplain leamed how to see the divinity in the lives of 
prisoners. This project brings to her mind Jesus hanging on the cross and saying, “forgive 


ord 


them for they know not what they do.”” The chaplain realized that was a pivotal point for 


Jesus in helping us understand that a person’s pain goes beyond the surface. Therefore, it 


*Lk 23:43 
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was her duty as a disciple of Christ to help the prisoners become self-aware of who they 
are and how their behavior results in bondage and prison. 

The prisoners were able to learn that forgiveness begins with self. They were 
about to understand that their anger was embedded from their childhood and over the 
years had it increased in their lives and shown through their behavior pattems. As a result 
of undergoing this process, the prisoners can now have a better relationship with God and 
be held accountable for their actions. This project not only ministered to the prisoners, 
but to the chaplain herself as she began to understand more fully the divinity in each 


person and the process of true change. 
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